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DR. WILLIAM HENRY RUFFNER-—A Skecth 


By J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


William Henry Ruffner was born in famous 
Lexington, in the Valley of Virginia, in 1824. 
His father, Dr. Henry Ruffner, the author of the 
well-known “Ruffner pamphlet,” written in 1847, 
on the evils of slavery, was for many years the 
president of Washington College, now Washington 
and Lee University. The son was reared in a home 
nd community of the greatest culture and re- 
fnement. He graduated in 1842 and prepared 
to enter the ministry; but after a few years’ ex- 
erience he found that his health was unequal to 
the work, and he returned to the country and be- 
gan farming. 
When at college, Dr. Ruffner’s strong natural! 
as was for the physical sciences, but, as he ex- 
essed it, his “call seemed to be to labor di- 
tly for the moral good of men.” His most 
ngenial study in this connection was psychology, 
nd one of his instructors in this was the famous 
Dr. W. H. MeGuffey. When Dr. A. D. Mayo 
once asked Dr. Ruffner how it was possible for 
to devise a satisfactory school system in so 
ort a time (less than thirty days), he replied: 
‘Common sense. Dr. McGuffey resolved my in- 
ectual forees into common sense.” 
\fter returning to the farm Dr. Ruffner gave 
‘h attention to field geology. In 1860, he be- 
n a geological reconnoissance of Virginia with 
rofessor Campbell, of Washington College, 
ch continued for some years. In 1870, he was 
ted to the new office of Superintendent of 
lic Instruction of Virginia, and was asked to 
ort to the legislature the substance of a schoo! 


system in thirty days. He published in the Rich- 
inond papers a request for suggestions, and the 
only response he received was from a lady who 
was teaching a negro school in the country. She 
wrote him: “Get a school register and a small 
bell. Have two recesses. Make them give you a 
blackboard, and a plenty of wood in winter.” It 
shows an insight into the man’s character when it 
is added that amid the overwhelming multiplicity 
of his duties he answered her letter and thanked 
her for her advice. 

The outline of the system was delivered to the 
legislature, and the author was at once called 
upon to prepare a school bill and submit it. This 
he did in seventeen days, after it had been read 
critically by John B. Minor, of the University ot 
Virginia, 

The subsequent proceedings in the legislature 
were enough to try the soul of Job. The idea of 
a public school system was very unpopular with 
a large number of the legislators. They tried to 
kill the bill by loading it with amendments that 
seemed to be friendly, but were in reality in- 
tended to vitiate the measure and render it use 
less. Dr. Ruffner literally sat up with the infant, 
for he was constantly by the side of Colonel Ed- 
mund Pendleton, who had voted against the new 
Constitution, because it contained a free school 
requirement, but who was converted by Dr. Ruff- 
ner’s bill and helped him fight the measure 
through the legislature without a material change 
in it. Three negro members voted against the 
bil] because the races were to be taught in sepa- 
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rate schools and because the prepayment of the 
capitation tax of one dollar was required of the 
father as a condition of sending his children to 
the public schools. Even after the bill had passea 
the legislature it came near failing, because the 
Governor had declared privately that he would 
not sign the bill if the prepayment of the capita- 
tion tax should be required of the parents. He 
finally signed it last of all the bills and within 
five minutes of the adjournment of the legisla- 
ture. 

Dr. Ruffner at once set to work to get the ac- 
tive sympathy and co-operation of the teachers of 
the State. He first secured the endorsement of 
the Educational Association of Virginia, and from 
that time he was untiring in his efforts to make 
the public school svstem a success. County super- 
intendents were appointed, and a two days’ meet- 
ing was held to instruct them in their duties and 
stimulate them to good work; visits were made to 
the North to study the school systems; the Epvu- 
CATIONAL JOURNAL OF VIRGINIA was identified 
with the system, an official department incorpor 
ated, and a copy sent regularly to every schooi 
board in the State; and a colossal amount of work 
was done in visiting schools, holding meetings 
and organizing teachers’ institutes. Often court 
days were chosen for visits to the counties and 
public addresses were made to the people assem- 
bled; and every city and county in the State was 
visited except six. While traveling through the 
country he studied the geology of each section 
and constantly urged upon the people the develop- 
ment of their resources. 

It is not to be supposed that Dr. Ruffner’s 
troubles ended after he got the school system 
started. The bitter hatred of the whole system 
that was entertained by many, the selfish inter- 
ests that had to be met and overthrown, the mis- 
understandings—these things had to be endured, 
resisted, The Superintendent’s 
bed was one of thorns. The mere mention of the 
legislature was sufficient to make his heart sink, 
for when it assembled there was certain to occur 
some disagreeable incidents, and these almost 
daily. Criticisms of school officers, including the 
State Superintendent, came in almost endless pro- 
cession—most of it under the garb of friendliness 
Sometimes this was really 


and overcome. 


to the school system. 


it was 


from friendly motives, but usually 
prompted by bitter hatred of the whole business, 
Fortunately, Dr. Ruffner was always allowed to 
discuss these matters in committee, and he never 
failed to overthrow all bad propositions, whether 
urged in good will or enmity. 

In addition to numberless visits to the schools, 
speeches without number, the organization of in- 
stitutes, stated addresses in and out of the State, 
bushels of letters to answer and questions to de- 
cide, numerous articles for the daily, weekly and 
school papers, the Board of Education forced 
upon the Superintendent the care of $500,000 of 
State bonds, although it was no part of his duty 
and he was not a bonded officer. After repeated 
efforts to get himself relieved of this responsibil- 
ity he finally drew a bill and lobbied it through 
the legislature, turning over these bonds to the 
Second Auditor. 

Dr. Ruffner was made a member of the Board 
of Visitors of the white college to be located at 
Blacksburg (now the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, known as the Virginia Polytechnic) 
and the Hampton colored school, and was ap- 
pointed to draft a plan for the organization of 
the former institution. He visited a few of the 
northern colleges of this class, and it shows the 
far-sightedness of the man when it is stated that 
at that early day, and surrounded by the intense 
classicism of his native State, he found none of 
them sufficiently technical. He wrote a lengthy 
report and submitted it. This was antagonized 
by a plan for a university which seemed almost 
a duplicate of the University of Virginia; but 
the committee’s plan for a technical school was 
finally adopted. General Armstrong had created 
at Hampton such a technical school as was needed 
at Blacksburg, and the Virginia Polytechnic seems 
destined to reach the reality of which the pro- 
phetic Superintendent dreamed and for which 
he fought and plead. 

Dr. Ruffner was State Superintendent from 
March, 1870, to 1882, when a change in politics 
forced his retirement from an office which he had 
honored and dignified. He soon entered upon his 
much-loved geological work, and was almost coD- 
stantly employed by private individuals, railroad 
companies, and other corporations to report 0 
the geology of several States and to examine mil- 
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[From a recent photograph reproduced for the first time by the courtesy of 
Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, Jr.] 
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eral deposits in various places. His work extended 
as far west as Washington territory. At last age 
and feeble health forced him to retire to his farm 
near Lexington. 

During this period of geological work Dr. Ruff- 
ner was called to the work of organizing the State 
Normal School at Farmville. Realizing 
tremendous task, he reluctant to 


I’emale 
the was very 
leave his geological work and undertake a task 
that meant pecuniary loss, probable ill-health, and 
the criticisms that always attend a public officer, 
and especially a pioneer. But his stern sense of 
duty dictated his decision, and brought to the 
task his powerful mind and will. As was to be ex- 
pected, he laid the foundations broad and deep, 
and during the three years of his administration 
he gathered around him a corps of teachers from 
far and near that for brilliancy and strength has 
never been surpassed in the public school annals 
of the State. 4 

When the government of Chili wished to adopt 
a public school system, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in answer to the request, 
sent various State school reports to that govern- 
ment. Out of them all Dr. Ruffner’s was selected 
as the most suitable, and he received a special 
dipioma from the Chilian government. Many of 
the Southern States were largely influenced by 
the Virginia school system in organizing their 
systems. The Virginia Reports were extensively 
quoted in England by Morley and others, in modi- 
fying the school system of that country. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry thus sums up Dr. Ruffner’s 
oflicial work: 

For whatever of success has crowned the system, 
Dr. Ruffner is entitled to the credit. His eleven 
reports are lucid discussions of all the leading sub 
jects pertaining to the organization and.management 
of schools and school systems. They are hardly su- 
passed in our educational literature, have often been 
quoted as authoritative, and were honored with a 
diploma from tke Republic of Chili. Ruffner will 
hereafter be ranked alongside of Mann, Sears, Wicker. 
sham, and other such educators. During his admin- 
istration he apportioned nearly $5,000,000, adminis. 
tered $12,000,000 without bond or security, and yet 
no item in his accounts was ever objected to, nota 
cent was lost, and his bitterest opponent never inti- 
mated that there was anything mysterious or dis 
honest in his administration. Every page of the 
public school history of Virginia is luminous with 
his triumphs. 

Such in brief is the history of the man whose 
monuments are the publie school system of Viz- 
ginia and the Virginia State Normal School. 
Either would be sufficient to immortalize him in 
the annals of his native State. Yet not even these 
can show the greatness and lovableness of the man. 
He has illumined every problem that he has 
touched, has honored every office that he has held, 
has been an inspiration to thousands of teachers 
who are Jaboring in the garden of childhood, and 
has been regarded with genuine affection by every 
person in Virginia whose heart is warm with 4 
desire for better educational opportunities for all 
the children of the Commonwealth. 

In the remarkable list of the great and honored 
citizens of Virginia, which of her sons has done 
more for her enrichment in all that is noble than 
William Henry Ruffner? 


The WORK of A COUNTRY SCHOOL IN GARDENING 


By E. C. BISHOP, Commissioner gf Education, State gf Nebraska 


SECOND PAPER 


We wish to continue the account given in our 
first paper of the work done by Miss Lulu S. 
Walford, in District School No. 20, in Pawnee 
county, Nebraska. In her report before the Ne- 
braska State Teachers’ Association, December 28, 


1907, she said of school gardening: 
In school gardening, I first interested my pu- 
pils in the common little wild flowers, and this 


is my plan: The children are shown a flower and 
told its name and the names petals and corolla, 
and given an interesting little talk about those 
two parts of the flower. 

Each child is then given one of those particulat 
blossoms to wear, with the instructions that every 
time they see it on themselves or anyone else, they 
are to think those three names. The nexi 4a) 
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everyone can tell you all about it. They are then 
ven a new flower and they point out the parts 
which they have already learned, and are there 
n the names sepals and calyx and the name 
of the flower. They are told that the sepals are 
little green seats on which the petals sit; that 
these little petals are very sociable and friendly, 
so they like to sit close together, and they draw 
their chairs up in a nice little circle called a 

vx. (Suppose we have a wild rose, we say, 
“See how they spread their pretty pink dresses 
over their chairs.” Then we tell them that when 
one of the little petals leaves its seat it can never 
come back.) 

Each day they are given new flowers and ad- 
ditional information as to its parts. After its 
organs and their functions have been developed, 
we tell of the pollen and the good work of the 
bees, butterflies, and other insects in distributing 
it, and they watch the bee to see the dust on his 
legs and his hip-pockets filled with pollen. They 
then catch the significance of the pollenization of 
our orchards and thus a great field is opened. 

Do the children love it? Just try it! We tell 
them about the corn silk and tassel and how the 
wind shakes down the pollen, and at that season 
of the year just watch and listen how interested 
they are in whether the wind is doing its work, 
the effect of the rain, etc. 

The children were now so interested that they 
wanted a school garden. Some teachers have 
failed in this work because of a mistake in intro- 
ducting the work. To announce that the school 
will have a school garden and then attempt to 
create interest in it afterward, is a mistake quite 
often made. This means working under difficul- 
ties. The children should first become interested 
in the plant and how it grows. This will mater- 
ially lead to the desire to cause it to grow where 
its development may be watched and where re- 
sults will be a source of enjoyment. 

| first formulated plans, which were then laid 
before the pupils for suggestions and modifica- 
tions, ete. We decided to utilize the means at 
hand. Our school house is situated near a stream, 
therefore an abundance of rocks and small stones 


were available. At noon the boys took the teach- 


ers buggy and gathered up and hauled in enough 
‘s to make borders for six rock beds. 


With 
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the same vehicle they brought soil from a neigh- 
bdring corn field, and our school stables and chip 
vard furnished the necessary fertilizer. Six beds 
were then constructed in the front yard and seed 
secured by the children each contributing five 
cents, and also some seed brought from their 
homes, was sown. 

Over a score of rose bushes were planted, like- 
wise lilacs, lilies, yuccas, flags, etc. In the seed 
purchased we endeavored to get free bloomers, and 
among our selections were nasturtiums, balsams, 
sweet peas, alyssum, ragged robins, verbenas and 
zenias. Beds were made under the windows and 
planted in wild cucumbers and Japanese morning 
glories. The cob house was over-run with the 
same vines. One rock bed was given to the girls 
of the Ist, 2d and 3d grades, to be their especial 
care. They raised a profusion of tame Johnny- 
jump-ups and sweet violets. Another rock bed 
was given to the boys of the same grades, which 
they planted wholly to chrysanthemums. The 
children carried water for the shrubs, weeded and 
cultivated the flower beds, and certain ones were 
appointed to attend them during the summer 
months. A profusion of blossoms was the result. 

When schoo! re-opened in September we were 


‘ greeted by a profusion of flowers, and the morn- 


ing glories were peeping in at the windows. The 
children liked to talk about how the morning glor- 
ies were peeping in to see what the boys and 
girls were doing inside. Sometimes the children 
would gather before the recitation for a few min- 
utes’ talk about the flowers. | One morning a bee 
was captured in a morning glory and dissected, to 
see how he carried his honey, and everybody 
found out all they could about bees. 

Some spiders spun their gossamer webs and 
made their homes among the vines, and we all 
studied spiders. The children found several tiny 
brown balloons suspended from the vines; these 
were filled with little eggs. Soon these eggs were 
transformed into hundreds of wee dark spiders, 
and the boys and girls were astonished to learn 
that these little creatures not only preyed upon 
each other, but even ate their own mothers. 

Thus school gardening opened up an unlimited 
field for the study of bugs, worms, and all sorts 
of insects. 

Birds were studied in the same connection. 
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This gives a few plhiases of the educational value 
of the work. , 

Industrial work does witch lowards improving 
the moral atmosphere of the school; the child 
who is interested in some kind of industrial work 
will have his spare time and attention fully occu- 
pied, and occupied in a healthful way, and will 
have little opportunity for the development of 
vice or mischief. Many teachers have expressed 
their gratification over the refining influences re- 
sulting from this work. Nor does it stop here. 
The enthusiasm engendered by this outside work 
spreads to all the regular school work, makes it a 
connected series, and arouses an interest not other- 
wise to be obtaiiied. 

We are giving them practical education, and 
fitting the boys to be better farmers and better 
business men, and the girls to be efficient home 
makers and are thus laying the foundations for 
better and happier homes. 

This 
handled not only makes the regular work of the 


supplementary work when __ properly 
school stronger and induces more boys and girls 
to remain in the rural school until they have com- 
pleted the eighth grade work, but it creates in 
them the unquenchable desire to know more 
things and to excel in doing more things. As 4 
result, we find more of such eighth grade gradu- 
ates continuing their work in high schools and 
colleges. A genuine love for work comes from 
learning to do a few t'1ings well, makes a better 
citizen of the child who must drop out of school 
at an early age, and for others provides a proper 
foundation coupled with an increased desire for 
higher education. 

The success of our efforts created universal in- 
terest and enthusiasm. In fact one member of the 
school board remarked that “He did not know 
whether so much enthusiasm was a good thing 
or not, as he could not keep his children at home, 
no matter what the weather, and anyway it 
would be hard for the next teacher to keep up 
such an interest.” 

As these rock beds are a permanent feature, it 
will be easy to do the gardening the following 
The greater value of the school garden 
plant culture 


spring. 


comes in the interest aroused in 


which induces the pupil to have a home garden, 
or assist with a better spirit and with a better un- 
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der-tanding the work of the home which relates 
to yegetable gardening, flower culture, and agri- 
cullural work in general. 

Our pupils sent their addresses to the State 
iiauager who had a supply of government free 
distribution seeds mailed to them. They were in- 
terested in planting these seeds not only those 
of common vegetables and flowers, but a keen in- 
terest was taken in some plants which were hereto- 
Okra and spinach seed 
were among the first received. The pupils learned 
all they could about these plants, how to grow 
them, and how to prepare them for use. Especial 
interest was taken by the girls in flower culture 
in their homes, the boys taking more interest in 
corn, potatoes, and other farm crops. Some ex- 
cellent collections of grains and grasses were made 


fore unknown to them. 


hy the school. 

Now a word to the teachers. Do not under- 
take school gardening unless you are willing to 
work—and work hard. On you wholly depends its 
success or failure. Be willing to take the initia- 
tive and keep it. Seize the spade or hoe and work 
until back aches and your hands are blis- 
tered, and vour pupils will quarrel for their turn, 
as mine did when we were short of tools. Ag the 


spimt of the teacher, such will be the spirit of the 


your 


school. 

To briefly sum up the results of bringing into 
our school these various interests: First, it 
brought about a decided interest in regular school 
work, as is shown by our pupils successfully pass- 
ing the county eighth grade examinations, The 
school board last vear provided for a district 
eighth grade graduating exercise. Second, after 
becoming interested in this work we had very few 
cases of absence or tardiness. Third, the older 
boys endeavored to get into school as early as pos- 
sible in the fall and left in the spring with re- 
luctance. Fourth, all pupils studied at home. 
Fifth, the school board showed their appreciation 
in a substantial way by giving their teacher an in- 
crease of $10 per month in salary for the follow- 
ing year. 

For two years, District No. 20 was the only 
school in Pawnee county to take an interest 10 
this work. Last fall Pawnee county held its first 
corn contest, and 43 of the 79 school districts 12 
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the county brought exhibits, showing how rapidly 
tle interest is spreading. 

Corn contests are being lield all over the State, 
and we find just as much enthusiasm and success 
among the sparsely settled regions as we do in 
the more thickly settled portions of the State. 

Ours is an agricultura] State, and by instruct- 


ing the children along agricultural and domestic 
science lines we are not only educating them for 
the making of better homes, but we are laying @ 
foundation for better, higher education and for 
the making of happy, contented, intelligent citi- 


zenship. 


HOW PLANTS PROTECT THEMSELVES FROM ANIMALS 


By J. W. RITCHIE, Professor of Biology William an? Mary College 


Plants and animals use the same substances for 
food and the fundamental physiological difference 
between them is that green plants can manufac- 
ture food by combining water and certain mineral 
salts from the soil and carbon dioxid from the 
air, while animals are unable to use for food any- 
thing but organic matter. All animals therefore 
are dependent on plants for food, the man that 
eats beef in the ultimate analysis gets his food 
from plants as truly as does the ox that feeds 
on grass and corn. This being the case it fol- 
lows that plants must often be eaten by animals 
and the plant that is protected from herbivorous 
animals has an obvious advantage over plants 
that are not so protected. Among familiar pro- 
tective structures and substances in plants the 
following may be noted: 

1. Spines and thorns. The locust, hawthorne, 
osage-orange, briars, the holly, nettles and 
thistles, are examples of plants that are protected 
in this way. The clumps of grass growing around 
thistles in pastures, and thorny locusts and osage- 
orange trees starting where other small trees are 
killed by grazing and browsing animals show the 
effectiveness of spines or protective organs. The 
extreme development of this type of protective 
structures is to be found in the cacti of the arid 
south-western portion of our country. In this 
region food for herbivorous animals is scarce and 
any plant not protected against these animals 
would soon be exterminated. 


2. Poisonous substances. Examples of poison- 


ous plants are the night shade, tobacco plant, 
Jamestown or jimson weed (Datura), the ole- 
ander, the mountain laurel or “ivy” (Kalmia), 


and the poppy. The poison in a plant is often 
confined to or is more abundant in the most im- 
portant parts,—the flower and the seed. Thus in 
the jimson weed the poison is more abundant in 
the seed, opium is extracted from the unripe 
seeds of the poppy, and the leaves of the oleander 
that surround the inflorescense are more poison- 
ous than the other leaves of the plant. 

3. Disagreeable tastes and odors. So many 
plants of this type are found that illustrations 
are always at hand. Almost all pasture weeds are 
disagreeable to stock and for this reason they are 
left untouched while other plants are eaten, The 
Indian turnip or Jack-in-the-pulpit (Arisaema) 
and the tree of paradise or tree of heaven (Ailan- 
thus) are very effectively protected in this way. 

Plants are also saved from herbivorous animals 
by having coarse, leathery leaves, by having tall 
stems that lift the crown of leaves above the 
reach of animals, and by growing in water and 
(in the case of small plants) on trees and in other 
places inaccessible to animals. Most of these 
structures and forms and habits of growth are 
connected with the light and water relations of 
plants, but there can be no doubt that the coarse, 
tasteless leaves of evergreen and shrubs and of 
plants like the mullen and yucca often save them 
from hungry animals during the winter season 
and a tree with its tender parts above the reach 
of herbivorous animals has a decided advantage 
over a low-growing plant. 

The importance of the influence of animals as 
a factor in determining what plants shall survive 
is very considerable and can be appreciated by 
comparing the vegetation of an area to which her- 
bivorous animals have access with the vegetation 
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of an area on which the growth of the plants has 
not been disturbed by animals. It will be found 
that many shrubs and trees (e. g. the sassafras) 


= 


are not able to establish themselves in pastures 
and give way to grasses and plants that are pro- 
tected from animals. 


The LATIN AIM and METHOD IN the HIGH SCHOOL 


By THOMAS FITZ HUGH, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia 


FourrH PAPER 


THE THIRD YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL LATIN 


The pupil enters upon the third year of Latin 
study well initiated into the incomparable disci- 
pline of thought analysis and synthesis in gram- 
mar and prose composition; he has mastered the 
difficulties of a world-masterpiece and model of 
literature; and he has acquired a wide culture—- 
historical view of the great people, whose lan- 
guage, literature, and life he is studying. The 
three essential aspects of human culture have been 
opened up to him, and henceforth there is no new 
The task of the fu- 
ture is simply to increase and perfect that power 


standpoint to be broached. 


of analvsis and synthesis in grammar and prose 
composition, to widen the field of literary inter- 
pretation and sympathy, and to fill out the pic- 
ture of Roman culture-history with a vivifying 
account of the practical and imaginative life of 
the people, in the days of Caesar, Cicero, and Ver- 
gil. 

Just as we aimed in the second year to main- 
tain a perfect correlation and concentration of 
grammatical study upon the reading and writing 
of Latin, so let us seek in the third year the same 
organic union between theory and practice, and 
not attempt any abstract synthesis of systematic 
grainmar. Rather let us continue to build up the 
pupil’s knowledge of grammar by steadily unit- 
ing his acquisitions in short, clear, and increas- 
ingly comprehensive synopsis of principles, ac- 
companied by pointed illustrative examples, for 
daily use in exercises and translation. During 


the second vear and the reading of Caesar these 
graminatical abstracts will have come to embrace 
in broad outline all the leading categories of con- 
struction, and with the reading of Cicero will 
come a fuller expansion of the several heads, un- 
til the range of classic idiom is covered. Mean- 


while let us remain inexorably loyal to the princi- 
ples of method followed in the previous years,— 
thoroughness and accuracy in all things, good and 
clear pronunciation, close study of the meaning 
and emphasis of Latin word-order, rigid exact- 
ness and elegance in tie English rendering, and 
constant practice in sight-reading. 

In reading Cicero’s orations the pupil is com- 
ing to know the foremost orator of the Roman 
world, the greatest stylist and man of letters that 
ever lived, the dominant factor in the prose liter- 
ature of mankind, and the mediator between the 
treasures of Greek thought and the modern world. 
It was through Cicero that the life-giving spirit 
of Greece was transfused into the thought and 
culture of the Roman world and so transmitted to 
us. 
And finally, let the reading of Cicero and the 
political picture which he gives of his times be 
supplemented by a survey of the private life of 
the Romans as vividly portrayed in Johnston’s 
Private Life of the Romans (Scott, Foresman & 
Co.), and our canon for the third year will be 
complete, as follows: high school grammar and 
prose composition based on Cicero, twice weekly 
during the first half of the year, once during the 
second; Cicero’s orations against Catiline, in ad- 
vocacy of the Manilian Law, and in defence of 
Archias; and along with Cicero, Johnston’s Pri- 
vate Life of the Romans. 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL LATIN 


By the beginning of the fourth year the pupil 
has studied in practical application all the lead- 
ing principles of the Latin language, having taken 
them up repeatedly by grammatical reference and 
in brief comprehensive outlines, according «3 
thev were needed in the writing of exercises oT 
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the reading of Latin. His knowledge of gram 
mar is immediate, practical, and detailed, aud 
the time is ripe for co-ordinating it in a systema- 


tic whole by reviewing the high school grammar 
from beginning to end as a logical unit, with sys- 
tematic exercises based on the prose authors of 
the high school, once a week throughout the year. 
Such a gathering up of the loose ends of gram- 
matical knowledge in the perfect form of sys- 
tematized theory, accompanied by interesting ex- 
es along the entire way, constitutes the ideal 
linguistic task of the fourth vear, offering a valu- 
ible. logical discipline in immediate connection 
with the study of language, which it should al- 
ways be remembered is the greatest and most in- 
structive product of the human spirit. These 
weekly studies in systematic grammar, with the 
recularly accompanying practice in the now more 
lvanced type of prose composition, will not only 
broaden and deepen the theoretic and practical 
mastery of the pupil, but will furnish the nroper 
counterpart to his studies in the language of 
poetry, which will engage his interest in the read- 
ing of Vergil. 

But the crowning glory of the fourth year’s 
course is the privilege of introducing the young 
mind and heart to one of the world-masters of 

song, and thus of awakening his apprecia- 
tion for the sublimest style of human literature 
Vergil is the worthy successor to Homer, and the 
predecessor and model to Dante and Milton; let 
him be read and studied in this consciousness ; 
let the pupil understand his character and aim; 
let the story and. style of the poem receive con- 
tinuous attention ; and let some beautiful passages 
be committed to memory and recited aloud with 
sympathetic regard for rhythm and meaning. 
There is no serious difficulty in mastering the 
dactylic hexameter, if the teacher is himself mas- 
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ter of it, and it will soon become a source of 
pleasure and sensuous enjoyment to the ear and 
feeling of the normal pupil. Ordinary principles 
of grammar will not often call for elucidation, 
but poetic idiom and style will claim attention on 
every page, and the parallel study of prosaic 
theory and practice in grammar and prose com- 
position will furnish the needed pendant and 
supplement to poetry. 

And finally, the all-embracing interest of life 
and culture-history will claim its share of atter- 
tion: in the second and third years the pupil has 
had a survey of the public and private life of the 
Romans; let him now be introduced to their 
imaginative life in mythology (Fairbanks’ Myth- 
ology of Greece and Rome, D. Appleton & Co.), 
and thts secure the artistic background for Ver-, 
gil’s Aeneid. Our canon of fourth year Latin 
will accordingly embrace the following interests: 
the theoretic and practical mastery of high school 
grammar, with exercises along the whole field of 
syntax; Vergil’s Aeneid, books I-VI, with sym- 
pathetic study and practical mastery of the epic 
rhythm ; and along with the author a careful read- 
ing of the mythology of the classic world. 


SUMMARY 

Weekly 

Years Topics Periods 
Seen cate beurre decebnaee 5 
2 High School Grammar and Prose......... 5 


Composition based on Cesar. 
Cesar, any four books. 
Collateral Reading. Outlines of 
Roman Culture History. 
3 High School Grammar and Prose......... 5 
Composition based on Cicero. 
Cicero, Catiline I-IV, and any two others. 
Collateral Reading, Private Life of 
The Romans. 
4 High School Grammar and Prose......... 5 
Composition based on the Vocabulary 
of Cesar and Cicero. 
Vergil I-VI. 
Collateral Reading, Mythology of Greece 
and Rome. 
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The PHILOSOPHY of READING 


By A. B. CHANDLER, JR., Principal Leigh School, Richmond, Virginia 


First PAPER 


I. EDUCATION FOR SERVICE 


In this practical time when people ask not who 
you are, but what you can do; of fierce conflict in 
material life; of intensive and competitive striv- 
ing for mastery; of great and multiple and com- 
plex forces incessantly working in this wonderful 
world, the economic law of the survival of the fit- 
test demands definite preparation for definite 
tasks. 

An excellent illustration of the desirability of 
training for service is found in the following con- 
versation between an English professor and a boat- 
man: 

“Do you understand Latin?” said the professor. 
“No, your honor,’ replied the boatman. “Then a 
quarter of your life is lost. Do you understand 
Greek?” “No, your honor.” “Then a half of your 
life is lost. Do you understand Mathematics?” 
“Ne, your honcr.” “Then three-fourths of your life 
is lost.” But meantime a sudden squall came up, 
and the boat dipped water. “Can your honor swim?” 
asked the boatman. “No.” “Then all your life is 
lost, for we are going to the bottom.” 

There can be no doubt that the degree of the 
importance and of the bearing on the child’s life 
work of one sort of training over another is in- 
adequately considered, if considered at all, by 
those who have the moulding of young lives and 
characters in their keeping. Definite, well-con- 
sidered, balanced thought and care are given too 
infrequently by the masters of these plastic lives 
to their training with reference to after-accom- 
plishment. No proper conception is had or esti 
mate made of the relative value of one course of 
training when put in juxtaposition to another. 
This omission—often fatal—on the part of par- 
ents and school officials, from whatever cause it 
may arise—be it ignorance, lack of discrimina- 
tion, distorted judgment, carelessness, lack of 
sympathy, or economic shortsightedness—is al- 


ways deplorable. 

Training for service is economic, to say noth- 
ing of the joys of accomplishment which spring 
from a proper adjustment of all the latent powers 


of a life to that definite task which most of all fits 
into the child’s cast of thought and trend of ac- 


tion. 


“Could a man be secure 

That his days would endure 

As of old, for a thousand long years, 
What things might he know? 
What deeds might he do? 

And all without hurry or care.” 

But life is short and time is fleeting and the 
business of life is pressing; its avenues ate 
crowded; the stress of the multitude is urgent; 
life’s demands are exacting, its strain is every: 
where, and time must not be wasted. Whatever, 
therefore, bears upon a life in such a way as to 
add to its happy adjustment is of greatest worth: 
all other things are of secondary value. 

Preparation for complete living, materially and 
ethically, is the great function of education. 
Note the words of Herbert Spencer nearly fifty 


vears ago: 


“And if already the loss from want of science is so 
frequent and so great, still greater and more frequent 
wil! it be to those who hereafter lack science. Just 
as fast as productive processes become more scien: 
tific, which competition will inevitably make them 
do, and just as fast as joint-stock undertakings 
spread, which they certainly will, so fast must scien- 
tific knowledge grow necessary to every one.” 

What prescient wisdom! How exact a forecast 
of the conditions in the industrial life of to-day: 

on 1 . < 1 
Continuing he says: “That which our school 
courses leave almost entirely out, we thus find 
be that which most concerns the business of life. 
All our industries would cease were it not for 
that information which men begin to acquire 4 
they best may after their education is said to be 
finished. And were it not for this od 
that has been from age to age accumulated ~ 
spread by unofficial means, these industries woul 
never have existed. That increasing acquaint 


with the laws of phenomena which nas 


ance i 
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through successive ages enabled us to sub 
nature to our needs, and in these days gives the 
common laborer comforts which a few centume 
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kings could not purchase, is scarcely in any 
dezree owed to the appointed means of instruct- 
ing our youth. The vital knowledge—that by 
which we have grown as a nation to what we are, 
and which now underlies our whole existence—-1s 
knowledge that has got itself taught in nooks and 
corners ; while the ordained agencies for teaching 
have been mumbling little else but dead formu- 
las’—a sad, yet truthful commentary. 


II. CONCRETE VERSUS ABSTRACT 


Mental images first come to the child through 
From the time he begins to babble, 
long before he can know aught of the joys locked 
up in books, his mind is an irrepressible question 
Here his education inevitably begins. He 
knows nothing of the symbols of knowledge, yet 
he continually pursues knowledge, and gains a 
much larger share of it than those ignorant of 
mental science imagine. Of course such begin- 
nings of knowledge are unorganized and element- 
ary. But this knowledge, gained by touch and 
sight and sound and taste and smell, is the basis 
for future building when its symbols are intro- 
duced. The point is that we should be very slow 
indeed to repress the natural activity of the ques- 
tioning mind at this early stage of its evolution; 
if we do, we may be very sure that the child will 
be seriously handicapped when the new sources of 
information which books supply are presented. 
Out of this very thought has arisen the kinder- 
garten, which is now accomplishing most help- 


fully the child’s preparation for books and for 
life. 


the senses. 


mark. 


Such outward signs and tokens and symbols ot 
thought as the child can see and handle fill him 
with raptuous delight. Witness the smile of the 
child, ten months old, when shown the picture of 
its mother, or the eagerness of the child in tne 
kindergarten to have the kindergartner make uv 
stories from pictures. And so it is throughout 
mental growth. The fabric of wisdom ultimately 
built must needs be more sound and enduring, 
and immeasurably more realistically pleasurable 


in its construction, when the senses, trained to 
acute observation of objects in nature for pur- 


poses of comparison or contrast, are most called 
into requisition. This habit of observation will 


promote self-help and self-development, establish 
independence in thought and character rather 
than make plastic and servile recipients of what- 
ever forms of knowledge—be they ever so distaste- 
ful and indigestible because of their complexity— 
may be told the child or forced into his mind by 
dint of threats and punishments. It will also pro- 
mote that salutary discipline which, throughout 
the whole course of training, imposes on each in- 
dividual the responsibility of forming his own 
habits and guiding his own conduct. 

It is important to note carefully this order of 
intellectual growth from the visible, tangible and 
concrete to the mentally discerned and abstract 
in the child from infancy to the period of book- 
using. No argument is needed to enforce the 
proposition ; but constant observation of the fact 
will serve to prepare us to reckon in after years 
with the child’s development in a way which will 
bring the greatest happiness to him and train him 
for that completeness of life to which he is called. 

Now if it be true that the law of growth is from 
the concrete to the abstract when the child first 
becomes amenable to any law, why should we ex- 
pect a child to accommodate his mind to a sud- 
den reversal of this law? And yet this abnormal, 
absurd monstrosity is exactly what books made for 
children not many generations ago demand. In 
truth, many such books are used in the schools at 
the present day. The educational renaissance in 
America of the last quarter of a century has not 
yet been complete enough to divest many school 
boards of their youthful idols. 

The writer well remembers the texts on arith- 
metic, grammar and geography which were com- 
monly used in the schools not more than twenty 
vears ago—how that in arithmetic definitions and 
rules were laid down at the beginning of chapters 
and all processes made to conform to them, these 
solutions being right or wrong according as the 
rule was followed or not. In grammar the same 
general plan prevailed, the author first of all giv- 
ing the definitions of the parts of speech and their 
functions, without any effort to prepare the child’s 
mind for formal grammar by language training. 
Geography on its political side was always pre- 
sented first, even the easier facts of physical geo- 
graphy—so much more concrete and interesting 
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to a child—being in great part ignored or post- 
poned. 
Rule teaching is hardly less illogical and bane- 


ful than rote teaching. As Montaigne said, “Sa- 


> 


voir par coeur n’est pas savoir.” Knowledge so 
gained demands an excessive expenditure of men- 
tal energy for its acquisition, fails to increase de- 
sire for added knowledge, and is at best merely em- 
pirical, superficial, unscientific and unretentive. 
Besides, such a method strikes a fatal blow at or- 
iginality, independence and basic preparation for 
future matter 
born, teaching abstractions to children before their 


self-teaching. No where or how 
minds are first prepared for them through well- 
induction 
method is 


ordered processes of experimental 


should be condemned because the 
ephemeral and enervating. 

It is far more natural and effective to postpone 
generalizations to the study of cases, analysis to 
synthesis. And where is the justification for un- 
naturally dulling early perceptions by thwarting 
them? Whether false precedent or the law of 
might be the answer—for I can think of none 
other—it is undoubtedly not wise to deprive the 
child of his 


early exercise of the senses. 


natural vantage possible through 


[tl. UTILITARIANISM 


I am not a pessimist, yet I feel very sure there 
are two things so firmly woven into the texture of 
this world that they will not be eradicated or sub- 
dued till These are forces so 
subtle and insidious as either to escape detection 
that Machiavellian 
spirit which will always underlie the conduct of 


the millennium. 


or defy resistance. One is 
the world’s hypocrites and sycophants; the other, 
that spirit of gross utilitarianism which both 
crowds out any proper conception of the aesthetics 
of life and forbids time for their exercise. Both 
have their bearing upon the educational thought 
of our time, and constant denouements in our in- 
dustrial life show that they have an intimate kin- 


ship the one with the other. Of the latter I shail 


speak particularly, yet briefly. 

I think the reason for the long continued teach- 
ing by rules and formulas of what, as of first im- 
portance, seemed most serviceable for the actual 
business of life on its utilitarian side, or at least 





a partial explanation for the slowness of decline 
of this system of teaching, is due to the narrow 
conception of utility which finds expression every- 
where in the selfish materialism of the world. 
Much of the spirit of education is lost in this 
misconception. Followed to its logical conclusion, 
it makes of bovs men who are mere copyists and 
automatons. It is the business of educators to 
put the powers of life upon a higher plane than 
that of its drudgeries, and to model its educa- 
tional system to fit the loftier intuitions and bear. 
ings found in complete living. We must not cru- 
cify our children upon the cross of gold. Nor 
must we condemn them to an intellectual servi- 
Spontaneity and the finer instincts and 
sentiments of their nature ought by every means 


tude. 


to have free scope in child development and not 
be made subservient to the more sordid elements 
of the mind which education for, and obedience to, 
the baser laws of materialism demand. 

I do not preach that it is undesirable to pay due 
attention to the demands of the laws of trade and 
commerce and to such teaching for children as 
will properly prepare them for success in the va- 
Nor do I believe in a cru 
sade against the acquisition of wealth, provided it 
is acquired within laws both civil and moral and 
finally distributed for the uplift of the world. 
What I am saying is that insistent hurry to cram 
minds with and devices 
which the martinets who control the great indus- 


rious fields of business. 


children’s the forms 
tries demand, throttles and stifles them in train- 
ing through higher ideals; and that the grasping 
commercialism of modern life is in great part re- 
sponsible for the empirical teaching which even 
now, I may say, is sadly prevalent. 

And again I declare that this order of teaching 
denies to the child the advantage of vividness and 
permanency of impression gained if the reverse 
system, hitherto discussed, be followed. A pioneer 
philosopher has said that any piece of knowledge 
which the pupil himself has acquired, any prob- 
lem which he has himself solved, becomes by Vil 
tue of the conquest much more thoroughly his 
than it could else be; that the preliminary ac 
tivity of mind which his success implies, the con 
centration of thought necessary to it, and the ex 
citement consequent on his triumph, conspire 
register all the facts in his memory in a way ‘hal 
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nere information heard from a teacher or read 

| school book, can be registered ; and that, even 

ie fails, the tension to which his faculties have 

n wound up insures his remembrance of the 

ition when given to him, better than half a 
en repetitions would. 

Dogmatic, superficial, rote-teaching by rules 

nd formulas and primarily with reference to its 

in the materialistic life fails to cultivate self- 

elp or instil courage in attacking difficulties, 

es not promote patient concentration of the at- 

tention or perseverance through failures; but 
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rather tends to blunt these characteristics which, 
indeed, after-life will especially require. For this 
reason, and because of the business tendencies of 
the age to measure worth solely by material fit- 
ness, leaving out ethical culture and aesthetic 
tastes, I inveigh against this system as a manifes- 
tation of superficiality and an attempt to prepare 
for complete living without a proper conception 
of it. And there is no happy activity in the vo- 
taries of such methods—reason enough of itself 
to condemn them. 


PROMOTION BY MONTHLY TEST 


By LIZZIE H. PARKER 


In every phase of teaching one paramount 
thought should be kept before our minds. We 
are dealing with human lives, children, who in a 
few years will succeed or fail. Realizing this, the 
me purpose of teaching should be: not to make 
the child, though that is now the fad; but to train 
those faculties and powers of the mind, that will 
best enable him to succeed, making him stronger 
to meet and master the difficulties which are sure 
to come. 

Since no two minds are alike, so no method 
s the only one, and we are constantly seeing new 
methods supplant the old. The question of pro- 
motion and of abolishing tests is being con- 
sidered by educators all over the land. Promo- 
tion by means of tests has many advantages. The 
test acts as a stimulus to study. We may talk 
by the hour about training the child to study on 
count of the benefit it will be to him in the 
uture, but it does not give satisfactory results. 
li is too vague to hold the child to his best ef- 
forts. In spite of himself and the best of teach- 
ing, his interest will flag. 

[ven teachers grow indifferent in the lecture 
room, when there is no examination in view. If 


the matured mind needs something tangible to 


rk for, how much more does the child need it. 
Knowing there will be a test the pupils are 
more attentive. Necessarily, some pupils must sit 
the rear of the room, and every teacher knows 


that interest in the subject decreases in propor- 
tion to the distance from the front. When the 
pupil realizes, in a few weeks, that he must tell 
what he knows of the subject, he will make an 
effort to overcome this disadvantage. 

The test gives accuracy. Without it, the major- 
ity of the pupils will pass over principles which 
are difficult to understand, or have such a vague 
comprehension of them, that they are not able 
to apply them. With the test, the pupils will 
strive earnestly to understand the principles and 
learn to use them. In answering the question 
accuracy is cultivated, for he must give the exact 
answer or fail. 

The test makes the pupil more thorough; it de- 
velopes concentration, teaches the pupil to focus 
bis mind upon one subject, and to follow one line 
of thought; it trains the judgment; it calls into 
activity the reasoning powers, for it must be de- 
cided, what shall or shall not be said. It pro- 
motes independence and individuality. The child 
realizes he cannot lean upon-another. He learns 
that he must state his own thoughts and that he 
must put his own knowledge of fundamental prin- 
ciples into operation. He finds that the knowl- 
edge of his parents and playmates is of no avail, 
that only what he himself has assimilated is of 
any value to him. The child also learns to ex- 
press himself and he becomes more skillful in 
the use of his own language. Any method that 
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helps a child to master his own tongue should 
not be laid aside unless there is an exceptionally 
good substitute. 

This means of promotion helps the child to 
realize what he does not know. It also helps the 
parent to know where the child is deficient, and 
it eliminates, to some degree, the complaint of 
partiality made by the parents of lazy, indolent 
pupils. 

It enables the dull pupil, if he works, to see his 
advancement from month to month. It arouses 
the lazy pupil, for if he has a spark of ambition, 
he will not wish to be left by his classmates. 

One objection made to this method of promo- 
tion is that the child of educated parents has the 
advantage over the child of uneducated parents. 
In my experience as teacher it is the reverse. The 
child of uneducated parents has learned to think 


for himself and almost without exception makes a 
higher per cent. than the child, who has depended 
upon his parents. 

Another objection made is that circumstances 
may be such as to hinder the child in doing his 
All through life he will meet un- 
favorable circumstances, therefore should be 
taught early that he must master circumstances 
or be mastered by them. Train the child to be 
prepared for tests for they will lie thick along 
his path in life. Train him to win, regardless 
of unfavorable conditions. Teach him to believe 
himself master of adverse circumstances and a 
conqueror of difficulties that bar his progress. 
Teach him that in school and beyond it, promo- 
tion comes only to the man who makes the re- 
quired per cent. 


best work. 


KINDERGARTEN WORK 


By ALICE N- PARKER, President Kindergarten College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Like all things which are worth while, the kin- 
dergarten has both warm adherents and equally 
warm objectors. It is much loved and much 
maligned. Its enemies fall under three headings: 
(a) the ignorantly prejudiced; (b) those to whom 
education means a grind of text-books and who 
think time spent on anything else at school a 
sheer waste; (c) those who unfortunately have 
seen bad examples of kindergarten work by un- 
trained or poorly trained kindergartners, and who 
rightly criticise methods and results while 
wrongly confounding them with true Froebelian 
principles. 

Under the first heading come those who never 
went to kindergarten themselves and whose par- 
ents never went, and they therefore think it un- 
necessary for future generations—the spirit which 
would keep the world at a standstill if universal- 
ized ; also those who have heard thus and so at sec- 
ond-hand, but who have never taken the trouble to 
investigate for themselves. The second class is a 
gradually diminishing one; modern ideas of the 
“whole boy” going to school and of education be- 
ing a preparation for life and adjustment to en- 
vironment having displaced the narrow concep- 


tion of the middle ages. The third class com- 
mand our attention especially, and it is to them 
that we offer an explanation and exposition. It 
has to be admitted that an all-round good kin- 
dergarten is a comparatively rare thing. The 
popular conception of the kindergarten that it is 
a place where children are amused, play games 
and learn how to make mats, sew cards, etc., en- 
ticed many a girl fond of children and wanting 
to add to her income into opening so-called kin- 
dergartens without any training or preparation 
worthy of the name. Unsuspecting parents and 
children fell victims, and it is needless to say 
that the results proved often permanently vici- 
ous. A travesty—one might almost say a tragedy 
when one thinks of the harmful mental habits in- 
culcated by these well-meaning but ignorant 
would-be educators. This sort of thing is also, we 
are happy to say, dying out, and the day is fast 
coming when the teacher’s diploma will be as ne- 
cessary as the doctor’s degree. 

The second cause is a more lasting one and 
harder to overcome. The kindergarten theory is 


so comprehensive and deep a one that few o/ us 
In practice it is the 


assimilate it thoroughly. 
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most difficult of all educational work, and requires 
more art than any other. The younger the chil- 
dren the more difficult becomes the task, for they 
are without the very foundation stones upou 


which true education must rest. I mean that they 
are as yet without any control of their powers; 
they do not know how to pay attention, observe, 


think connectedly or concentrate. The older 
child who has learned these fundamentals is 4 
comparatively easy problem in the school-room, 
and it is just exactly this task which falls to the 
lot of the kindergartner. The preparation of the 


soil in which the primary teacher is to work is- 


the object of the kindergarten, and if the kinder- 
gartner has insight into what she is aiming for, 
the task of the primary teacher should be light- 
ened by half, and the results she is enabled to 
reach increased two-fold. 





HINTS and HELPS 





By MARGARET W. HALIBURTON, State Female 
Normal School, Farmville 


There are a few things which every teacher of 
primary work should have. First, she should have 
a hektograph so as to have on short notice, a 
number of copies of a poem or a song, or a reading 
lesson made up of the children’s own sentences 
which have been developed on the board; of an 
outline picture, or anything else of which every 
member of the class requires a copy. 

The following directions for making a hekto- 
graph were taken from “The Teachers’ Institute.” 
It has been tried and works well if the materials 
are of proper quality: 

One pint Glycerine, one ounce gelatine, one tin 
pan 8x12—a shallow caramel pan with upturned 
edges does very well. Some use an ordinary slate, 
filling the frame level with the composition. Two 
slates may be prepared and hinged together with 
the faces having the composition turned inward, 
to protect them when not in use. 

Soak the gelatine in a pint of cold water; thep 
add the glycerine; put upon the stove, stirring 
that it may not burn. When it comes to a boil, 
pour into the pan or on the slate to cool. Be- 
ware of air bubbles and you will have a smooth, 
hard, sticky surface. If it should happen that the 
composition should be too thick, it is probable 
that the gelatine was more powerful than the 
glycerine, and by remelting and adding more of 
the latter, this difficulty could be overcome, and 
in the same way the reverse process will remedy 
the fault if the composition should prove too soft 
for successful use. The materials should cost from 
sixty to seventy cents at most, and there is enough 
in the quantity given to fill about four slates 
that are 10x12. 
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If this surface should become uneven or holes 
appear in it as is likely to be the case, after it 
is used for sometime, or if injury of any nature 
should spoil the surface, it may be made all right 
by holding a hot fire shovel near the composi- 
tion, but not touching it, until it melts and flows 
together again. All else that is necessary to take 
the copies of anything wanted, is hektograph ink 
and a common pen. The matter to be duplicated 
is put upon ordinary legal cap paper or other 
paper of equally good texture. When the writing 
is dry, without use of blotter, lay the copy on the 
prepared slate, or pan, the written side downward. 
Let it remain from one-half to two minutes, ac- 
cording to the number of copies needed. Re- 
move the copy and take the impression wanted 
from the face of the hektograph on blank paper. 
Common printing paper answers very well for the 
copies taken unless they are to be much handled 
or used by the children. 

When copies begin to appear indistinct, they may 
be made clearer by moistening the blank paper 
before applying it to the hektograph surface to 
get the impression. The ink will sink into the 
pad and the surface be ready for use again within 
ten to sixteen hours. 

When the composition becomes saturated with 
the ink and will no longer give a clear copy, it 
should be removed and a new supply of the ma- 
terial put into the slate or pan. - This change 
does not have to be made frequently, however, even 
when the hektograph is in almost daily use. 

Much useful ‘busy work” or ‘‘seat work’ can 
be prepared by the use of a hektograph. Suppose 
the children in the latter part of the first year 
or in the first part of the second year have learned 
to repeat from memory and to read from the black- 
board, some little poem or Mother Goose rhyme. 
Hektograph copies (on manilla paper) of these 
lines may be made—one copy for each child. The 
copy is carefully cut between the lines so as not 
to disfigure any word. These strips are put into 
envelopes and one envelope, containing one copy 
of the rhyme, is given to each child, who puts the 
strips together on the surface of his desk so that 
the rhyme may be read. This may be done by 
the child having the rhyme before him on the 
black board, or from memory of its arrangement. 
Sometimes the strips making up two or even three 
well known rhymes are given in one envelope to 
the child, and he is asked to arrange the strips 
so each rhyme or poem will be complete. 

A rubber pen, which costs 15 cents, is almost 
indispensable to the primary teachers who must 
make “letter cards,’ ‘“‘word cards,” sentences on 
strips of manilla paper in large letters for rapid 
“sentence recognition,” etc. Any book dealer will 
order one for a teacher who wishes to buy one. 

Franklin’s marking crayons, or checking cray- 
ons from The Franklin Crayon Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., are of the greatest help to the teacher who 
wishes to put any large lettering or writing on 
paper and must do it often and quickly. The 
crayons are not expensive. Samples will be sent 
if asked for. 


The QUESTION BOX 


|The answers have been furnished by Miss Haliburton—Ed. | 


A teacher, who signs herself “C. L.,” for the 
question box, asks: 

‘Will you please tell me how to get together a 
good collection of stories for use in the primary 
grades? I have bought one or two rather expen- 
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sive books and I find neither of them contains 
many stories that I can use.’ 

It is hoped that the Journal will be able to 
help all teachers who are in want of such stories. 
In this number one is given. By cutting these 
out and pasting them in a “Scrap Book for 
Stories,’’ so that both sides of the page may be 
read, a very complete collection of stories may 
be made at small cost. Every month there will 
be several stories in the Journal. These will con- 
sist of folk tales, fables, legends, fairy stories, 
myths, hero stories, history stories, humorous 
stories, nature stories, etc. Occasionally one will 
be given with suggestions for correlating it with 
the construction work and drawing, as in this 
number. 


Miss Pearl Matthews, of Meredithville, Virginia, 
asks: 

“Will you please give me the address of the 
house that furnishes the splints used in primary 
number work?” 

Milton Bradley, of Philadelphia, 1209 Arch St., 
furnishes five-inch ‘‘unpointed sticks” or splints 
at about 10 cents a thousand. Assorted as to 
length and color, they will cost a trifle more, but 
are very helpful in teaching measurement of 
length and the primary colors. 


Miss Kate P. Byrd, of Chuckatuck, Virginia, 
asks: 

“Will you please tell me where I can get an out- 
line or course of study for arithmetic, language, 
geography, history, reading and spelling for my 
work in the third primary grade?” 

The catalogue of State Normal School, Farm- 
ville, Virginia, gives the course of study for the 
Training School, and doubtless this is what is 
desired. 


Progress in Gloucester Schools 


The new building, Botetourt high school, of 
Gloucester county, demonstrates the wisdom. of 
the policy of our State school officials, and the 
progress made in our division in four years. In 
the years 1904 and 1905, a single room school 
was maintained at Gloucester C. H., our county 
seat. The average attendance then was 18 schol- 
ars. Need for enlargement was recognized and 
resulted in a two-room school for the session of 
1905 and 1906, with an increase in average at- 
tendance of 160 per cent. These two rooms did 
not meet this growing demand so that the session 
of 1906 and 1907, a graded school, of which the 
present division superintendent was the principal, 
with two assistants, was maintained. In July, 
1905, the Board of Trustees petitioned the State 
superintendent of schools for a high school, at 
Gloucester C. H. The petition was granted, and 
Rev. R. A. Folkes was elected principal; Miss 
Maude S. Wiatt in charge of the grammar grade 
and Miss Ellen B. Lee, graduate of Farmville 
Normal, in charge of the primary department. 
The school was taught in one of the typical old 
style buildings so long in vogue in our State. 
This, fortunately for our people, was burned by 
a negro on the first Sunday in May, 1906. Had 
this act been his only crime, we might petition 
for his pardon. Since then, our high school has 


been taught in the lower room of the Masonic 





By private sub- 
scription, the list headed by $250.00 from our 
honored and liberal citizen, Mr. Joseph Bryan, and 
with a State loan, etc., there has been erected a 
handsome two-story concrete building, 50 by 60 
feet, four rooms on the first floor—22 feet square, 
furnished with patent desks and slate black boards 


Hall, until the present session. 


around the entire room. The upper story has two 
rooms 20 feet square, one now used for a music 
department—the other for library and principals 
office, also an assembly room, which will comfort- 
ably seat 350 or more. The present faculty con- 
sists of Mr. Harry A. Tabb, a full graduate of V. 
M. I.; Miss Ethel J. Corr, a full graduate of 
Baltimore Latin School; Miss Maude S. Wiatt, a 
full graduate of Summerville Academy; Miss 
Ellen B. Lee, a full graduate of Farmville Normal. 
A fine piano has just been placed in the music 
room, under the management of Miss Ethel J. 
Corr. In addition to the usual high school 
branches, French and German are also taught. 
Note the progress made: 


In 1904 and 1905, one room, term 
5 1-2 months, salary paid ..... $ 1387 50 
In 1905 and 1906, two rooms, term 7 


months, salary Pald...... .sie0<<s-< 525 00 
In 1906 and 1907, three rooms, term 8 

months, enlary paid .....s'sc.css. 1,000 00 
In 1907 and 1908, three rooms, term 8 

Months, SAIGTY ORIG «< .n5ioc ccaes 1,080 00 
In 1908 and 1909, four rooms, term 8 

months, G8IGTy DAI 2.6. cas ss 1,320 00 


Gloucester has another high school in a five- 
room building, the joint salaries of the teachers, 
$1,720.00, and an enrollment of over 100 schol- 
ars. There are now in the county 69 schools 
with 25 per cent. of our teachers male principals. 

In addition to the two high schools here, we 
have three four-room graded schools; two of 
three rooms and five of two rooms. Other graded 
schools are in contemplation. These results have 
been attained in part by visits from our honored 
tov.. C. A. Swanson, and our admirable State 
Supt., J. D. Eggleston, who, with other distin- 
guished gentlemen, have not only endeared them- 
selves to our people by the interest they have 
manifested, but their admirable addresses are 
still bearing fruit, and will result in greater pro- 
gZress. 

R. A. FOLKES, 
Division Superintendent, Gloucester, Va. 





At the University of Chicago, one-half of the work 
fora Bachelor’s degree may be done by correspondence. 
The increoase from one-third to one-half was recom: 
mended by the University Senate and approved by 
the Board of Trustees, Mav 16, 1905. 

The action was the outcome of a 12 years’ test 
of teaching academic subjects by correspondence, 
and reflects the confidence which those in the highest 
circles of the University have in the adequacy and 
value of this method of instruction. Teachers by 
securing a year’s leave-of-absence can meet the resi 
dence-study requirement (18 Majors) in the five 
Quarters between June 17 of one year and Septem 
ber 1 of the next, and can do the rest of the work 
required for the degree (18 Majors) at home. Or, 
they can do the residence work during successive 
Summer Quarters, and correspondence work duriné 
the school year. 
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The VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, as re- 
itated by the State Board of Education and 

the State institutions of higher learning, has 
reaclied its second New Year. We feel that it is 
growing stronger each day of its existence and 
it is more necessary to the school system than 
At the beginning of this 


s been heretofore. 


New Year, we, therefore, feel grateful for the 
nendations which it has received from its 
riends and from many teackers and school offi- 
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cials in the State. Many write and tell us that 
it is the tie that binds the public schools, the 
State institutions of higher learning, the State 
Department of Education and the higher institu- 
tions of learning controlled by private corpora- 
tions. Many teachers tell us that the JourNAL 
contains practical material which they cannot af- 
ford to be without. 

One of the most interesting commendations 
which has reached our ears was told us by Super- 
intendent Shepherd, of Fluvanna. Mr. Shepherd 
was making the rounds of his schools and inci- 
dentally asking teachers to subscribe for the Jour- 
NAL. On visiting a colored school he found the 
classes working in excellent order and commended 
He asked to see the 


daily programme, by which she was working, as 


the teacher for her success. 


her school seemed to move so smoothly. To his sur- 
prise and astonishment she handed him the daily 
programme, which was prepared by Miss Hali- 
burton, and printed in the VireintaA JouRNAL OF 
EpucatTion for the month of October. On being 
asked whether she was a subscriber, she replicd, 
“Certainly I am; I could not get along without 
the VirGINIA JoURNAL OF EpucATION.” 

‘To those teachers who have access regularly to 
the JOURNAL we extend our best wishes for a suc- 
cessful schoo] vear, and wish to assure them that 
the JouRNAL is ready to aid and help them in 
any way possible. If it is not giving them ma- 
terial that they wish, we urge them to write to 
us along the lines in which they are deeply in- 
terested and wish light. We will do our utmost to 
have the best talent of the country to write for 
the JourNnaL on the specific topics which they 
may designate. Of the shortcomings of the Jour- 
NAL, let them write us frankly and we will try 
to profit by their criticisms, for the VirGinta 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon is not the Journal of the 
Department of Public Instruction or of any indi- 
vidual, but the organ of the teachers and school 
officials of Virginia. It can live and live alone by 
their patronage. We wish to help them in every 
effort for improvement, but the initiative in many 
cases must be taken by them. Let us join hands, 
therefore, for the year 1909 for improvement 
along all lines. 

Our regret at the beginning of this new year 
is that the JourRNAL does not go to all the teach- 
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ers in Virginia. We wish that we had resources 


to furnish it free, but this cannot be done. The 


t is merely nominal and 


figure at which it is s 
would not pay its expenses but for help which 
we receive from the Board of Education, the State 
We 


old 
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institutions of learning and our advertisers. 
ask our patrons, therefore, to read carefully our 
advertisements and, if they are ordering anything 
along the lines advertised with us, to give our 
advertisers preference, and to mention the Jour- 
NAL in writing. We receive no advertisements ex- 
cept from reputable firms that are absolutely relia- 
ble. 

We call the attention of the superintendents of 
the counties of Buchanan, Craig, Franklin, James 
City, Mathews, Mecklenburg, and the city of Rad- 
ford, to the fact that in their respective districts 
we have not a single subscriber. We regret to 
write this and we believe that when this fact is 
brought home to the superintendents of these dis- 
tricts that they will do their utmost to 
have the JourNaLt sent to their teachers. 
If the boards do not ‘subscribe, I am sure that the 
individual teachers will subscribe if the superin- 
tendent will ask them. The number of teachers 
in the counties and city mentioned above aggre- 
gate 725. 

We call the attention of the superintendents ot 
Alexandria county, Bath, Carroll, 
Flovd, Gloucester, Hanover, 
and Queen, King George. 


Amherst, 
Clarke, Fairfax, 
Highland, King 
Lunenburg, Manchester, Norfolk county, North- 
umberland, Page, Pittsylvania, Rockbridge, Taze- 
well, Warren, Washington, West- 
moreland, and York, that the number of 
subscribers in their respective districts range 
one to six. All of these districts to- 


Warwick, 


from 
gether aggregate a total subscription of only 56. 
while the total number of teachers in these va- 
rious divisions is 2,389, more than one-fifth of 
the entire teaching force of Virginia. We appeal 
to the worthy superintendents of these divisions 
to see that the JourNAL gets into the hands of 
their teachers and their trustees. Surely Superin- 
tendent Watson, of Pittsylvania, with 254 teach- 
ers, is not satisfied with 6 subscribers from 
his county; Superintendent Barksdale, of Hali- 


fax, with 216 teachers, with 4 subscribers 


from his county; Superintendent Foreman. 
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of Norfolk county, with 168 teachers, with 
5 subscribers from his county; or Superin- 
tendent Edmondson, of Washington county, 
with 153, with one subscriber from his county, 
The counties named and the superintendents men- 
tioned are progressive. Is it the fault of the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucaTION? We can’t be- 
lieve that the teachers in these counties are not 
interested in their State educational paper and 
will not subscribe if the matter is presented to 
them in the proper light. Have we failed to do 
our duty in soliciting their subscriptions? In 
some of these larger counties, the superintendents 
have never sent us lists of their teachers. When- 
ever lists have been furnished us, we have always 
sent sample copies to teachers, and all the superin- 
tendents have been asked to furnish us lists of 
their teachers. 

We give these plain facts in order that all may 
realize the importance of co-operation. Co-opera- 
tion must be our watchword during 1909. To 
those superintendents who have secured subscrip- 
tions in their counties, either by the boards or by 
individuals, we feel deeply grateful, and we ap- 
peal for their further aid in furnishing us with 
school news from their respective districts. ‘To 
those superintendents who have not secured sub- 
scribers for us from their boards or from indi- 
vidual teachers, we wish to ask as a special favor 
that they will endeavor to secure these subscrip- 
tions from their boards or from the individua! 
teachers, and if they fail in these particulars, to 
notify us why it is that the JouRNAL is not ac- 
ceptable to their constituencies. If we are not of 
service to you now, maybe a few words from you 
will place us in the right channel to be of value 
to you. If the boards refuse to subscribe for their 
teachers, a word from the superintendent usually 
vets a subscription. We are constrained to call 
attention to Charles City county which has 25 
teachers. The boards refused to subscribe for the 
teachers; thereupon, Superintendent Ruffin £0- 
licited subscriptions from the teachers and has 
cent us 21 subscribers from that county. Even 
better may be said of Madison county, which has 
only 70 teachers, but by personal solicitation, Sup- 
erintendent Berry secured a subscription list of 
¥2 from that county, which included several of 


his trustees. Recently, the same thing was done 
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Lancaster county by Superintendent Lewis, aad 

of the superintendents in other counties are 

xing along the same lines, and we hope soon 
‘port the results of their efforts. 


| 


[n our October number, we gave the counties 


nd cities which had subscribed up to that time. 
Since then, the following counties have subscribed 
n whole or part through their county or district 
ards: Albemarle, Bedford, Buckingham, Cul- 
neper, Fluvanna, Giles, Middlesex, Nansemond, 
Spotsylvania, Wythe, and the city of Williams- 
bur: 
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lyr. William Henry Ruffner is dead. He passed 
away on Tuesday, November 24, at the home of 
his son-in-law, Dr. R. F. Campbell, in Asheville, 
NX. C. He was buried at Lexington on Friday, 
November 27. ‘Teachers and school officials of 
Virginia will always reverence his memory. His 
life was that of an unassuming Virginia gentle- 
man and he approached its end with quiet calm- 
ness, ever interested in the affairs of his State, 
especially public education. General Nichols, Su- 
perintendent of the Virginia Military Institute, 
not long ago had a very interesting talk with Dr. 
Ruffner, who at that time spoke of the great 
progress in education in Virginia in the most 
ordial terms of approval of the work and _poli- 
cies of the State Board of Education. 
Dr. Ruffner had attained to the ripe old age of 
thty-four, but he never failed to keep posted on 
elucational matters. At the Department of Pub- 
Instruction are some letters written in 1907 
and 1908 by Dr. Ruffner, asking for certain 
school documents in order that he might know 
the progress of education in the State. One lei- 
ter in the file of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Dr. Ruffner’s own handwriting is s@ 
racteristic that we cannot fail to quote it: 


LEXINGTON, VA., October 9, 1907. 
Drar Mr. EGGLESTON: 

[ thank you for sending me a copy of the Virginia 
School Laws, 1907. I was gratified at the mere fact 
that you remembered the old man, who still lags 

rfluous on the stage. 

{ shall examine the book in a loving spirit. feeling 
lappy to remember with what ability and what sym- 
iv our first-class public men have been giving 
r thought to the improvement of the ‘school sys- 


~_— mem 


s for yourself, allow me to say that 1 have ob- 
served and admired your official course and have 
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seen abundant evidence of your usefulness. You 
struck a peaceful and happy time for your adminis- 
tration. May you continue to prosper. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) W. H. RuFFNER. 


When. Mr. Eggleston was superintendent of 
schools in Asheville, N. C., he became intimately 
acquainted with Dr. Ruffner and prepared a 
sketch for the Atlantic Educational Journal of 
June, 1902, relative to the work of Dr. Ruffner 
in Virginia. We have reprinted that sketch, with 
a few modifications, in this number of the Jour- 
NAL. May the teachers of Virginia ever honor 
the memory of Dr. William Henry Ruffner. 





In many localities in the State we now have ex- 
cellent rural high schools. Some of these high 
schools have from 60 to 125 pupils. The chil- 
dren live on the farms. Their parents raise corn 
and wheat and tobacco, and in the early spring 
there is a great temptation to stop the larger boys 
in order that they may set out tobacco plants or 
aid in the planting of corn, gardening and other 
work which has to be done in the late winter and 
Parents are, under these 
conditions, too prone to take their children from 
school. We hope that school officials and school 
trustees will watch faithfully their schools and 


early spring months. 


see that the attendance in the spring is not les- 
sened. Urge parents not to sacrifice the future of 
their children for a few days of labor. Show 
them that it is poor economical policy to break 
up a boy’s “schooling” for a few days of labor, 
which, by sacrifice, they might be able to raise 
the money to “hire.” If trustees and teachers will 
make a point to see parents who are likely to in- 
terfere with the education of their children and 
urge forcibly the seriousness of such procedure, 
in many instances they can prevent the sacrificing 
of a child’s school training. 





The Bulletin of William and Mary prepared 
and distributed at the Virginia Educational Con- 
ference is a beautiful thing. We hope that every 
teacher of Virginia got a copy of it. 
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The State Teachers’ Association of South 
Carolina holds its annual meeting December 30, 


31 and January 1, at Columbia, 8. C. A very in- 


teresting progran e has been prepared. Among 
the speakers | be Dr. S. C. Mitchell, formerly 
( Richmond ( reyay’ nd president-elect of the 
University of South Carolina, who will speak on 


the subject of Ethics of Democracy. 





We hope that the t ers have found the pa- 
pe rv Co $ Education E. C. Bishop, 
of Nebraska shed in the December and this 
number of the JourNAL, helpful. Will not some 
of our rum l s trv some of the in- 
lustrial w proposer 1 the December number 
and school rdening as advocated in this num- 
ber? Surely we can hay hool gardens if our 
teachers are sufficiently interested in the work. 
The preparation of school children for life is a 


diffienlt problem and requires much more thought 
and diligence on the part of teachers than mere 
books. We are 
cational Every 
to improve the schools, to give better equipment, 
better But this is true 
that our schools cannot be successful unless the 
teachers are prepared for the work that they are 


rote learning fron in a great edu- 


awakening. effort is being made 


erading, better buildings. 


attempting to do; and in addition, if the teach- 
ers are prepared, the work will not succeed unless 
the teachers are earnest and industrious. If you 
are teaching without preparation and without 
earnestness and industry, vou ought to leave the 
work. If vou have preparation, add earnestness 
and industry, and if you have earnestness and 
industry and not the preparation, now is the 
time to begin studying before it is too late for 
vou to be a real integral part of the new move- 
Incompetent teachers will have to fall by 
With the 


beginning of the new year examine yourself with 


ment. 
the wayside. Don’t be in that class. 
reference to your own work: are you really pre- 
pared for what you are trying to do? If not, be- 
come prepared at once. Assuming that you are 
prepared, are you exerting yourself to make your 
If not, resolve to make it a suc- 
This is 
plain talk, but at the same time it is stating what 


work a success ? 


cess or make place for some one else. 





is true in life, that no one succeeds at any under- 
taking for which he does not qualify himself and 
into which he does not put enthusiasm and in- 
dustry. The new phases of education will not 
succeed in our State unless we are prepared to 
teach them. After all, therefore, the success of 
the whole public school system depends upon the 
work, industrial 
training and domestic science cannot be taught by 
teachers who know nothing of the subject any 


teaching force. Agricultural 


more than music or drawing. 





We print in this number an article by Miss 


Lizzie KR. Parker, on Promotions by Monthly 
Tests. Is is an old subject of discussion, but we 
think that this paper is timely as giving the 


views of a teacher in the rural schools. Especially 
so since in so many of our localities we are begin- 
ning to abolish the ‘tests and to rely entirely upoa 
It is an old 
discussion but it deals with the problem that is 
We must prepare the children 
for the tests of life, and it is folly to speak of the 
tests in school being too trying on the nervous 
svstem. 


daily marks or final examinations. 


alwavs before us. 


The executive committee for the National Edu- 
cation Association has announced that the next 
annual convention will be held in Denver, Col., 
July 5 to 9, 1909. Arrangements are now being 
made for special round trip rates, and it is be- 
lieved that teachers will have the opportunity to 
visit the great western country at very little cost. 


NOTICE 


It is our intention to send our school paper, 
“The Virginia Guide,” to each school superinten- 
dent in Virginia without charge. If any fai] to 


receive it they will please notify me that their 
names may be put upon our mailing list. 
Wm. A. Bowtgs, Supt., 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
Staunton, Va. 








NOTICE 


Supt. W. C. Morton, of Newport News, writes 
n regard to the recent educational conference at 
Newport News: 

We have heard of some cases where regularly 
appointed delegates did not receive free entertain- 
ment. We have paid the expenses of such dele- 
gates and would like to know of all such cases, if 
iny. You will help us if you notify us of any 
irregularities in the entertainment of delegates. 


+ 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


At the next annual conference The State 
Teachers’ Association desires to have an exhibit 
of work in manual training and nature study 
from One-Room Schools. Prizes will be given the 
teachers and schools having the best exhibits. The 
awards will be made at a general meeting, and 
suitable mention of the successful contestants 
will be made in the published proceedings of the 
Association. 

All teachers who are willing to attempt some 
work for this exhibit are urged to send their 
names to State Secretary, Algar Woolfolk, Court- 
land, Virginia. 

The work will have to be done during the pres- 
ent term. It can be forwarded to the State Secre- 
tary as soon as it is completed, or the teacher 
may keep it until November 1, 1909. 

It is earnestly requested that the division su- 
perintendents co-operate in this matter by seek- 
ing to induce some of their teachers to undertake 
this special work. 

J. H. Brnrorp, 


President State Teachers’ Association. 





NOTICE 


We print in this number, Form X—5?7, circu- 

‘ar of the Department of Public Instruction, re- 
rding contract made for rural libraries. We 
so have an article by Dr. Thornhill, on Rural 
aries, 
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The Journal is deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of libraries for the schools, and we earn- 
estly hope that school officials and teachers will 
take up with the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion the question of securing aid from the State 
to introduce a library. Also write to Mr. J. C. 
Martin, 705 American National Bank Building, 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Martin has the contract for 
supplying the library books. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Fourth Congressional Teachers’ Conference 
will be held at Emporia, Virginia, on February 12 
and 13. 

An excellent programme wiil be rendered and all 
teachers and school officers of the district are urged 
to be present. Entertainment will be provided for 
delegates from county associations. Accommoda- 
tions can be had by all others at nominal cost. 

C. B. Bowry, President. 





Please Read and Let Us Hear From You 
STANARDSVILLE, VA., December 14, 1908. 


Editor Journal of Education, Richmond, Va.: 

Dear Sir:—One of the most interesting features of 
the JourRNAL is the department of “School News.” I 
would like to ask whether it is not possible to have 
a department of “Educational Views,” also, a corres- 
pondence column, in which the teachers of the State 
might find an open forum for presenting their views 
on various topics and exchanging opinions with one an- 
other. This would, it seems to me, be a capital innova- 
tion, and ought to help make the Journat interesting 
to those who have knotty problems in school economy 
to solve. In fact, every theme that might interest 
the live, wide-awake teacher should be a legitimate 
subject for brief notice or critical reference by those 
knights of the pen who would “essay” to come into 
this arena. Of course, whatever is helpful, “what- 
ever is of good report” alone would be offered by 
any one. Our teachers ought, I believe, get into closer 
professional touch with one another and this humble 
means might accomplish much good. 

As an expression of my views on a few subjects, I 
would like to submit the following: 

There are three important problems for our educa- 
tional authorities to solve in the not distant future 
by adapting our educational system to certain needs 
that are kecoming more insistent and urgent every 
year. 

First. The moral training of pupils in our schools 
is too much neglected. There ought to be some 
method, system o1 plan of Bible instruction for our 
schools. Bible history, Bible literature should sup- 
plement a knowledge of the decalogue. No one is 
educated who is ignorant of the Bible. Some knowl- 
edge of what the Bible contains is necessary if the 
teaching of morals shall have force and effect. The 
teaching of ancient history affords a good oppor- 


tunity to the teacher to correlate with the subject 
some facts concerning Bible scenes and characters. 
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Let this opportunity not be lost. We cannot ignore 
the Bible entirely and completely banish it from our 
public schools simply because we dare not teach sec- 
tarlanism. We can and should find the golden mean 
between the two extremes of ignoring the Bible 
entirely and the teaching of denominational religion. 

Second. The conditions and needs of the people in 
some of the mountain sections of the State are pecu- 
liar, and should receive the special attention of our 
educators generally in providing schools for them. 
It would justify the time and trouble to investigate 
this matter, for the real needs of some parts cannot 
te met by ordinary means. The State has certainly 
a work of great importance before it in truly edu- 
cating the young in the more isolated parts of the 
country districts. Who will be the pioneer to lead 
in the movement that shall help solve the problem 
of education in the remote mountain regions of the 
State? 

Third. ‘he question of teachers’ salaries will soon 
be settled right. Our high school teachers and prin- 
cipals will receive salaries everywhere which will 
keep them in the profession. But they cannot always 
“live in a trunk.” They must have Homes. But 
in many places there is no property for a principal 
with a family to occupy as his home. This is a 
problem that will soon he pressing for solution: How 
can suitable homes be furnished for principals and 
teachers in small towns’ If they make teaching a 
life work. they will want to be home-builders, and 
some means of providing suitable residences for 
teachers with families must be found by school 
boards in towns and villages; or many teachers must, 
when they marry, change location, or quit the work 

J. L. KIBLER. 





Important Announcement @f the V. P. I. 


In the winter of 1907-08, the Virginia Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College offered for the 
first time to the farmers of the State a short 
course in agriculture and kindred subjects. The 
results were satisfactory in every way. Farmers 
representing twenty-two counties in the Stale 
were present, and expressed enthusiastic satisfac 
tion with the work given.. This course will be re- 
peated, and lectures and demonstration work wiil 
begin Tuesday, January 12th, and continue for 
four weeks, closing February 10th. 

As stated, the course will consist of lectures 
and demonstrations—the lectures being given in 
the morning and demonstrations of stock-judg- 
ing, dairy practice, farm machinery, silo and en- 
silage machinery, pruning, spraying, ete., in the 
afternoon. 

No entrance examination required, 


All are 


welcome, regardless of age or education. 


SUBJECT OF THE SHorT COURSE. 


1. Agricultural Chemistry and Fertilizers. 
2. Soils and Maintenance of Fertility. 


3. Farm Crops and Rotation. 

4. Farm Machinery and Implements. 
5. Farm Management and Book Keeping. 
6. Principles of Seed Selection, 

i’. Stock Breeding and Feeding. 

8. Stock Judging and Treatment. 

9. Silos and Ensilage Machinery, 

10. Dairy Principles and Practice. 

11. Water Supply on Farm. 

12. Land Measures and Leveling, 

3. Poultry Breeding and Feeding. 

14. Fruit Growing and Marketing. 

15. Insect Pests and Plant Diseases, 


While all are advised to take the full course, it 
will be seen that the above list of subjects can be 
grouped into General Agriculture, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Dairying, and Horticulture. While not 
accurately divided, it may be stated that, roughly 
speaking, General Agriculture will be given the 
first week, Animal Husbandry the second, Dairy 
Husbandry the third, and Horticulture the 
fourth. In addition to the practical instruction 
given during the day, one or more illustrated lec- 
tures on popular subjects will be given at night 
during each week of the course. 

While all of the foregoing courses are popular, 
rather than technical, in their presentation, suff- 
cient laboratory instruction is given to enable any 
intelligent dairvman to acquire reasonable accur- 
acy in making a test for butter fat, and enable 
anv farmer to test his soils for acidity, and his 
farm seeds, ete., for viability and purity. 

EXPENSES 

The expenses of the farmer for this winter 

course of four weeks may be estimated as follows: 


PO oes. Sorat alan csc en een .. Free 
TOO OE: WH 5 oe a vhs bs Rae $3 00 
Heat, light and laundry, per week........... 1 25 
Matriculation, for course, .........cccccccee 1 00 


The rooms wii] be furnished without charge 
with single iron bed-steads. The bedding must be 
brought from home, and should include pillows, 
sheets, blankets, and, if possible, a single mat- 
tress. Where mattresses cannot be broucht from 
home, thev can be rented here, but the charge for 
three week’s rental will be 25 cents. No text 
book reauired 

Tickets should be bought over the Norfolk and 
Western to Christiansburg, from which point 4 
short railroad line of eight miles runs to Blacks- 


=) 


burg. Farmers upon arrival should report at onc 
at the President’s office, where, after registering, 
quarters will be assigned. Farmer students will 
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ve subject to the usual college discipline, but | cational conventions I find reports from school 
xpected to conform to the program adopted 4 officials who have made trial of the rural school 
this course and to act as law-abiding citizens. / )ibraries. Two county superintendents from, the 
Farmers can board at the hotel, or with private # state of Illinois, give testimony as follows: Peoria 
ties in the town, where desired. We have county. “I think that no other one thing has ad- 
ie provision in the agricultural building for’; anced and helped the schools of the county as 


roximately one hundred, and any one who ' jnuch as the introduction of the Pupil’s Reading 
les a place reserved there, at the above rates,; (Qircle into the schools.” LaSalle county. The 
will please write in advance to { superintendent says that where he has been able 


Dr. P. B. Barrrncer, President, to place libraries he finds “better conduct, greater 
Blacksburg, Va. | interest in school work, ambition to advance in 

intellectual life, and greater interest in the school 

by parents who have read the books or have heard 
ne Te ee ' them read.” 'The principal of another school, who 
without remuneration had charge of the library, 
gives this significant testimony: “We made daily 
use of the library in connection with almost every 
subject, but especially geography and history, and 
many a day I have helped to put back on the 
shelves more than fifty volumes that had been 
consulted by the pupils in my room.” Such testi- 
monies as these could easily be multiplied, but 
let these suffice. If boys and girls will so eagerly 
handle reference books bearing on their daily 





| Have vou never heard of the Fairy-band 
That on New Year’s eve, flits through our land?. 
Swift and silent, and searchingly comes 
Through mansion and cot to the lowliest homes? 
On a mission sent by the Elfin-crew 
A mixture strange, that night to brew. 


oe ee ee 


Smiles, are gathered, and kind words, too, 
Spoken, or written, by each of you, 

And stirring these up with a magic spell— 
They stand alert at the Old Year’s knell, 

To scatter the refler—ill or well. 

To give back to you for the smiles you’ve shed 
A harvest of joy from a heart full-fed, 


ee, et 6 ee, 


To cast back to each, for the frowns we wore, ry ; 
A harvest of pain, as the seed to the sower. f# work, with what gladness would they welcome the 
‘ , “mM) r 

lave you suited tenis the Hier? neatly bound and charming books now offered for 
Then the legend says, is awaiting the power the young. In the towns and cities there are 

That upon you peace and content, shall shower. aoe F : . 

Have you said harsh words? Ah! sad tho’ that be, in sea: things to attract the children, but in the 

Place their memory now on the Old Year's bier, 1 country districts children sometimes drift into 

And ent is. with ¢ 2 . . : * 

me ee Se eee eee - evil practices for the want of something on which 


Rich treasure to make, for the nert New Year. ; . 
Ip, H. Rocers. s to spend the long evenings. The school library 


Teacher Middleburg High School. g would admirably meet that need. 
in teverting to a question raised in this paper 
as to the attitude of the State to the child whom 
REPRODUCTION STORIES ‘is it has taken to educate, we beg to submit a few 
oe a oe mY facts. Has the State done its part when it has 
Kons finek: tiie Bi Gia ol shaded ie sigandine- introduced the child to the small number of books 
1 to use in the lower grades in accordance with f wee Procilammeerqene Pineda, 
rvestions made in her article “Home Sugges- curriculum ? | Answer may be made that the State 
ns for Coatelating Ghecy-Tellias With Geet SO Perrine Se Nigh ccted foro lege 
pe ' o acquaintance with books, if the student wishes to 





| Phases of Work.” published in the December ; ‘ : : 
Num) - I * continue studying. We rejoice in that fact which 
er of the VireintA JourNAL oF Epvuca- )3 ; 2s 
* notes a wonderful advance. But is it not almost 


TON 


, ae. ; ; fie - alarming to follow the figures of careful statisti- 
‘he story printed herewith is taken from How . : 
cians and realize what a small per cent. of pupils 


, , 
‘0 I'll Stories to Children, by Sara Cone Bryant, ‘,' 
We, “,_. “| Who enter the first grades of our schools go on to 


pubiished by Houghton, Mifflin Company, Bos- ,! 


‘| the high school, and then to note what a small 
proportion of those who even enter the high 
school, graduate? May not this falling off be 


‘on, Mass. This book is on the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle List, prepared by the Board of Examiners, 
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Let this opportunity not be lost. We cannot ignore 
the Bible entirely and completely banish it from our 
public schools simply because we dare not teach sec- 
tarlanism 
between the two extremes of ignoring the Bible 
entirely and the teaching of denominational religion. 

Second. The conditions and needs of the people in 
some of the mountain sections of the State are pecu- 
liar, and should receive the special attention of our 
educators generally in providing schools for them. 
It would justify the time and trouble to investigate 
this matter, for the real needs of some parts cannot 
te met by ordinary means. The State has certainly 
a work of great importance before it in truly edu- 
cating the young in the more isolated parts of the 
country districts. Who will be the pioneer to lead 
in the movement that shali help solve the problem 
of education in the remote mountain regions of the 
State? 

Third. ‘he question of teachers’ salaries will soon 
be settled right. Our high school teachers and prin- 
cipals will receive salaries everywhere which will 
keep them in the profession. But they cannot always 
“live in a trunk.” They must have HOMEs. But 
in many places there is no property for a principal 
with a family to occupy as his home. This is a 
problem that will soon he pressing for solution: How 
can suitable homes be furnished for principals and 
teachers in small towns? If they make teaching a 
life work. they will want to be home-builders, and 
some means of providing suitable residences for 
teachers with families must be found by school 
boards in towns and villages: or many teachers must, 
when they marry, change location, or quit the work 

J. L. KIBLEr. 





Important Announcement gf the V. P. I. 


In the winter of 1907-08, the Virginia Agri- 


cultural and Mechanical College offered for the 


first time to the farmers of the State a short 
course in agriculture and kindred subjects. The 
results were satisfactory in every way. Farmers 
representing twenty-two counties in the Stale 


were present, and expressed enthusiastic satisfac 


tion with the work given.. This course will be re- 
peated, and lectures and demonstration work wuil 
begin Tuesday, 12th. and continue for 
four 10th. 

As stated, the course will consist of lectures 


the lectures being given in 


January 
weeks, closing February 
and demonstrations 
the morning and demonstrations of stock-judg- 
ing, dairy practice, farm machinery, silo and en- 
silage machinery, pruning, spraying, ete., in the 
afternoon. 
No entrance examination required, 

age or education. 


All are 


welcome, regardless of 


SUBJECT OF THE SHORT COURSE, 


1. Agricultural Chemistry and Fertilizers. 


2. Soils and Maintenance of Fertility. 
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i 


We can and should find the golden mean 2 


wa 


to a place where the big snake could not find him, 
and there she made a new nest. And this time, when 
she told Raggylug to lie low, you’d better believe he 
minded! 


OL LIBRARIES 
‘ILL, Halifax county 


is a period through which the young must pass 
as a preparation for life, and that then comes 
life, real life. Let us get the broader conception 
that the school period is LIFE, real LIFE. 
That the young mind should grow into larger 
relations with real things, should be appreciated 
both by the parent who is making sacrifices at 
home, and by the teacher who is putting life blood 
into the work of the school-room. To these hign 
ends means beyond the mere text-books of the 
school-room must be used. The most effective of 
these means is an instructor who knows books, and 
loves books; and who knows children, and loves 
children. 

Next in order we would put the books, with 
which the teacher, or the home, may be able to 

‘ make the child acquainted. 
‘ Tt has been well said: “That there are two, and 
' only two, organized institutions whose business 
it is to look out for the education of the child. 
These institutions are the home and the school.” 
(Therefore, this branch of the child’s education 
must fall into the hands of the teacher or the 
Br parent. Experience has sadly proved that to rely 
. on the parent for this part of the work is gen- 
~ erally of no avail. In many instances they do 
not know books. They have no taste for them. 
In some instances they have no patience with the 
boy or girl who shows more fondness for read- 
ing than for chopping wood, or hoeing the garden, 
~ or running the sewing machine. How, then, shall 
the teacher bring the child and the needed books 

together? The answer is: 

“Through the Rural School Library.” 

That there is need of such an adjunct to the 
school, who will have the hardihood to deny? 
Many homes are destitute of books. In othet 
homes where there are books, they are often un- 
suitable for the young to read profitably. [If 4 
well-informed teacher shall select the books for 














school library much may be accomplished in | 


ping the young mind for proper reading, ana 
n cultivating a sane literary taste. 
So far as the theory is concerned it seems very 
iusible, but is it practicable? Can the rural 
ools of Virginia hope to enjoy such a boon? 
There are difficulties to be considered, but they 
re not insurmountable. Let us take a glance at 
some of them. Books cost money. To provide 
: their keeping costs something. The time of 
the teacher is so closely occupied in the exacting 
vork of the school that it seems impossible to 
e on other duties. It takes time, and thought, 
nd patience, to issue books judiciously, and have 
em returned, and have an intelligent account 
f their contents from those who have read them. 
In some communities teachers are doing their 
work where their largest return is in complaints 
nd criticisms. School trustees are hampered by 
want of funds and can give no help. Many of 
e school-houses are poorly protected. In many 
schools the session lasts but a short time, and the 
ooks must be stored at the home of some patron. 
Patrons are complaining of the enormous tax for 
school books which they are required to buy, and 
are not in sympathy with any move which look 
to additional expense in the matter of books. 
These things are discouraging, but the situa 
tion is not hopeless. Money may be had by appeal 
to the more cultured of the patrons; by entertain- 
ments given by the school; by inducing the pupils 
to contribute a small amount each month to a 
vary fund, or by asking each child to bring an 
egg apiece two days in the week. 
A book-case may be easily made out of a goods 
box at almost no cost. A library association may 
he organized including some of the patrons and 
the young people of the neighborhood whose 
chool days are passed, and in that way a custo- 
dian of the library may be secured in the event 
the teacher changes place. The difficulties may 
be overcome, and as the majority of our teachers 
' ladies, we may rest assured that they will be 
met if we can get the teachers to form the pur- 
of having a library. ' 
but we pass to another phase of this matter.; 
Granting that the library may be procured, has, 
experience justified the effort? 
n the authentic record of one of the large edu-. 
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cational conventions I find reports from school 


. officials who have made trial of the rural school 


libraries. Two county superintendents from the 
State of Illinois, give testimony as follows: Peoria 
county. “I think that no other one thing has ad- 
vanced and helped the schools of the county as 
much as the introduction of the Pupil’s Reading 
Circle into the schools.” LaSalle county. The 
superintendent says that where he has heen able 
to place libraries he finds “better conduct, greater 
interest in school work, ambition to advance in 
intellectual life, and greater interest in the school 
by parents who have read the books or have heard 
them read.” The principal of another school, who 
without remuneration had charge of the library, 
gives this significant testimony: “We made daily 
use of the library in connection with almost every 
subject, but especially geography and history, and 
many a day I have helped to put back on the 
shelves more than fifty volumes that had been 
consulted by the pupils in my room.” Such testi- 
monies as these could easily be multiplied, but 
let these suffice. If boys and girls will so eagerly 
handle reference books bearing on their daily 
work, with what gladness would they welcome the 
neatly bound and charming books now offered for 
the young. In the towns and cities there are 
many things to attract the children, but in the 
country districts children sometimes drift into 
evil practices for the want of something on which 
to spend the long evenings. The school library 
would admirably meet that need. 

Reverting to a question raised in this paper 
as to the attitude of the State to the child whom 
it has taken to educate, we beg to submit a few 
facts. Has the State done its part when it has 
introduced the child to the small number of books 
included in a well graded country rural school 
curriculum? Answer may be made that the State 
is now providing the high school for a larger 
acquaintance with books, if the student wishes to 
continue studying. We rejoice in that fact which 
notes a wonderful advance. But is it not almost 
alarming to follow the figures of careful statisti- 
cians and realize what a small per cent. of pupils 
who enter the first grades of our schools go on to 
the high school, and then to note what a small 
proportion of those who even enter the high 
May not this falling off be 


school, graduate ? 
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largely due to the missing link to which reference 
has already been made? If the child should be 
brought in touch with books beyond the class- 
room, and a fondness created for books, might he 
not be held in line? Some of the States have sup- 
plied this missing link in the school system. Wis- 
consin has a library law requiring the levy of ten 
cents per capita for each person of schoo] age 
living in the schoo] district. A list of books is 
carefully prepared in the office of the State super- 
intendent. Nearly two years ago there were ac- 
cording to official reports 817,075 volumes in coun- 
try school libraries. Towa has a similar law and 
has over 600,000 volumes in libraries for the coun- 
Minnesota appropriates for school 


Missouri re- 


try children. 
library purposes $15,000 annually. 
ports nearly 500,000 volumes in libraries of school 
districts. 

North Carolina puts before us an example 


worthy of earnest consideration. The legislature 


of that progressive State has passed an act by 
which aid is given the country school libraries, 
It provides that where the patrons and friends 
of a country school raise ten dollars for a library 
the State will give a like amount. Mark the result, 
In one year after the passage of the act 355 libra- 
ries were established in 78 of the 96 counties of 
the State, at a cost of $3,550 to the State, and 
$7,100 to the counties and communities, making 
a total of $10,650. 

It is gratifying to note that our own State Leg- 
islature at its last session passed an act to provide 
for the establishment of libraries in the public 
schools of our rural schools. And it should de- 
light every earnest teacher in the schools of our 
Commonwealth to know that the State will aid 
to the extent of the legislative appropriation 
in furthering the movement for a well-selected 
librarv in each community. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of the DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Form X—No. 55. F 
STATE SCHOOL FUNDS 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
RICHMOND, VA., December 4, 1908. 


To Superintendents of Schools and Treasurers: 


The following apportionment is at the rate of 
seventy cents per capita of school population. The 
whole amount apportioned is $406,432.60. This ap- 
portionment is made on account of the appropriation 
by the General Assembly under Act approved March 
14, 1908, and the accumulated interest on investments 
of the Literary Fund. From the gross amount accru- 
ing from these sources are deducted the salaries of 
the superintendents of schools, the expenses of the 
Central Office, the appropriation for summer normal 
schoois and departments of agriculture. domestic 
economy and manual training in high schools, and 
the salaries and exnenses of the State Board of Ex- 
aminers, leaving the amount named above. 

The attention of school officers is called to the fact, 
that this money is to be applied exclusively to the 
pav of teachers of primary and grammar grades. 

The following table shows the school population of 
each county and city, and the amount of money appor- 
tioned to each: 


APPORTIONMENT 
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BR ee re eee 4,210 2,947 00 
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pg Re eee 43 305 20 
rere err rrr tre 1,281 896 70 
MD 2 ea aiaweie ciieeeok nea mene 7,632 5,342 40 
NE Rika, HSER cee en tee es 5,903 4,132 10 
WO nea tten ae teat ccewee 2,605 1,823 50 


580,618 $406,432 60 





Section 19 of the School Laws (1516 of the Code) 
provides that at the proper time each division super- 
intendent of schools shall notify the county treasurer, 
in writing, that the State money apportioned tc the 
county is ready for distribution, whereupon the 
county treasurer shall forthwith make requisition, 
in due form, upon the Second Auditor for the amount 
specified; and as soon as the money has been re- 
ceived into the county treasury it shall be the duty 
of the treasurer to inform the division superintend- 
ent, in writing of the fact. 


ForM oF DRAFT 


Treasurers will please observe the following form 
in drawing the warrants on the Second Auditor: 


si 0h ns ss ct aC Iw la » Va. 
seeeadceswebedun bons 1908. 
To THE SECOND AUDITOR OF VIRGINIA 
Pay to the or@er Of. ....<.. <0  . le ee 
dollars and...... cents, the same being the amount 
ae. TW COMI Eo iv. oo ic ccc cmap ay for public free 


school purposes according to Apportionment No, 2, 
1908-1909, published by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, dated December 4, 1908. 


aes TROAWEPOE OF.6..00 ese ses County 

This money is to be used exclusively for the pay 
of teachers of primary and grammar grades. Super- 
intendents will see that this requirement is enforced. 


A copy of this circular is sent to each division su- 
perintendent, and to each county and city treasurer. 
J. D. EGGLESTON, Jr., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





This sub-apportionment should be sent out by 
Division Superintendents immediately on receipt of 
notices from Treasurers. 


Form X—No. 56 (Apportionment State School Funds) 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
OrFICE OF DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT 
Va., Dec., 
To Clerks of School Boards and Treasurer: 

The following apportionment is at the rate of sev- 
enty cents per capita of school population. The whole 
amount apportioned by the State was $406,432,60 
This apprortionment was made on account of the ap- 
propriation by the Genera! Assembly under Act ap- 
proved March 14, ’08, and the accumulated interest on 
investments of the Literary Fund. From the gross 
amount accruing from these sources were deducted 
the salaries of the superintendents of schools, the ex- 
penses of the Central Office, the appropriations for 
summer normal schools and the denartments of ag- 
riculture, domestic economy and manual training in 
high stehools, and the salaries and expenses of the 


—, 1908 
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State Board of Examiners, leaving the amount above 
named 

The attention of school officers is called to the fact, 
that this money is to be applied exclusively to the 
pay of teachers of primary and grammar grades. 

The amount apportioned to this county (or city) 
WN Fa cides ccreenneaiees and the following table distri- 
butes this among the various districts: 


Division Superintendent 
APPORTIONMENT. 


|; School Amount 
NAMES OF DISTRICTS | Popula- Appor- 
tion tioned 


nmmmivenseumne | «beens 








Form X—No. 57. 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
December 23, 1908. 
T'0 Division Superintendents, Principals and Teachers: 
An approved list of books has been made up by 
authority of the State Board of Education in accord 


ance wiih an Act of the General Assembly of 190 
providing for the establishment of libraries in the 
public schools of the rural districts. 

This list is alphabetically arranged by grades, 
titles and authors, so that it may be consulted with 
ease and readiness. 

Certair. suggestive lists of books costing fifteen 
($15.0C) dollars, twenty-five ($25.00) dollars and 
forty ($40.00) dollars each are also being made yp 
from the general list by the Department of Public 
Instruction in order that teachers desiring to pur 
chase libraries may be aided in their selections. 

A pamphlet containing full and definite information 
regarding the proposed libraries, the State appropria- 
tion available for aid in purchasing the same, and 
directions for ordering books will be issued on or 
about January 15, 1909. The book lists with prices 
will accompany this pamphlet. 

James C. Martin, 705 American National Bank 
Building, Richmond, Virginia, having submitted the 
lowest bid for supplying books for these libraries, 
has been awarded the contract for the term of years 
ending July 1, 1910. 

By competitive bids a very low price has been 
secured for furnishing the books for libraries, and a 
contract has been entered into between the success 
ful bidder and the State Board of Education. Under 
the law, therefore, it will be necessary for any school 
which obtains State aid for its library to purchase 
the same through the contractor named above, at 
the net prices quoted in the official list sent out by 
this Department, 

Attention is directed to the fact that any city school 
or any rural school which cannot raise the amount 
necessary to procure State aid for its library or for 
any reason does not secure this State aid, may pur 
ehase books from the official list at contract prices. 
All freight or express charges will be prepaid hy 
the contractor on any order for as much as fifteen 
($15.00) dollars’ worth of books from any public 
school in the State. 

Those desiring further information on this subject 
should address Mr. J. C. Martin, 705 American Na- 
tional Bank Building, Richmond, Va. 


J. D. EceLeston, Jr., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


AMONG the COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


On December %th, the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the great poet, John Milton, was cele- 
brated in Madison Hall, under the auspices of the 
Department of English Literature. Dr. George A. 
Wauchope, of the University of South Carolina, made 
an admirable address on Milton and His Life at Hor- 
ton: and Dr. Chas. W. Kent spoke on the intellectual 
and spiritual kinship between Milton and Thomas 
Jefferson. 

President Alderman recently made an address at 
William and Mary College upon the occasion of the 
Phi-Beta-Kappa celebration. A day or two later he 


spoke on the educational progress of the South be- 
fore the great Southern Commercial 
Washington City, 


Congress in 


At a recent meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa chapter 
at the University of Virginia, Dr. Thomas Walker 
Page, professor of economics, was elected president. 
At the same meeting Adjutant Professor Armistead 
M. Debie, of the law department, was chosen secre 
tary. The Chapter, which is the Beta of Virginia, 
has over thirty members now in the University, and 
is in a flourishing condition. 

Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, a descendant of the f 
mous old seaman, Sir Richard Grenfell, spent tw? 
days in December at the University, telling of his 
work as medical missionary among the fishermen © 
Labrador. Huge crowds thronged the Chape! and 
Cabell Hall to hear him, and to see the pictures of 
the frozen North which he presented by means of 
lantern slides, He is commonly spoken of as tlie p@ 
tron saint of Labrador; and his career is one that 
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ses in adventure and achievement the doings 
heroes of fiction. 
Iydee Alton B. Parker will appear at the Universi- 
sy to make the address on Washington’s birthday. 
Th ounder’s Day address will be made by Hon. 
\artin W. Littleton, a distinguished orator and law- 
vor of New York. Dr. Chas. W. Elliot, president of 
d University, has been secured as the next 
to succeed Professor Basil 


sur} 


¢ 
UL 


fas ir-Page lecturer, 
L. Gildersleeve. 

The chief literary event in the history of the Uni- 

for the present session, which has been re 

lv full of unusual features, will be the Poe 

tion in this month. The most famous alumnus 

University will be honored by a series of ex- 

commemorating his birth, January 19, 1809. 

full week, beginning January 16th, the room 

Poe occupied while a student at the Universi- 

ing the session of 1826, will be kept open to 

s es a Poe museum; in which books, manu- 

furniture, and various other articles con- 

with the poet will be on exhibition. The 

has been refitted by the Raven Society, which 

nerating with the faculty in carrying out the 

ition programme, One of the features of the 

vill be a programme rendered by this society, 

h programme a musical setting of “The Ra- 

will be rendered on the pipe organ. The cele- 

on is to be national and international, as well 

local in its character, and will include addresses 

1 Poe’s influence upon French and German litera- 

ture bv distinguished representatives of those nation- 

1] Among the prominent speakers who will ap- 

near are the following: Dr. Alcee Fortier, of New 

Orleans: Prof. George Eduard, late of Munich; Prof. 

Jarrett Wendell, of Harvard; and Dr. C. Alphonso 
Smith 
te n 


1, of the University of North Carolina, A limi- 
mber of bronze medals will be conferred upon 
scholars that have done notable work in reference to 
Poe literature. 

VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 

THIs MONTH has passed smoothly, with no inter- 
ference to consistent work in the shape of Xmas 
holidays. Several new cadets have matriculated; 
more than enough to fill the vacancies caused in the 
orps by resignations, and ‘the battalion continues 
to hold the distinction of being the largest in point 
of numbers, since the Civil War. 

Frederick Warde, the well-known actor who left 
the stage some time ago for the lecture rostrum, has 
proved himself a master of the latter difficult art. 
He appeared before the corps in the Jackson Memo- 
rial Hall on the evening of December 17th, giving 
interesting and instructive readings from the works 
of the “Master Poet,” William Shakespeare. An ad- 
Missicn was charged and the proceeds went to the 
benefit of athletics, 

On December 12th, the newly organized basket-ball 
team played the veteran team of George Washington 
University. The game as a contest of skill was un- 
equal superior knowledge of the game giving George 
Washington an insuperable advantage, as the score, 
% to 11, would indicate. But the interest manifested 
ty both corps and team encouraged the coach, and 
” expects soon to have the team in shape to meet 
all comers On a more equal footing. 

It has been the policy of the Institute authorities 
‘0 further a healthy and vigorous system of athletics, 
Vithont the liability of accidents, such as are not un- 
“mmon in foot-ball, but at the same time, one that 
Wl evin the enthusiastic support of the corps. While 
they have not been fully successful as yet, basket- 
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ball is proving to be a very popular substitute, both 
to the cadets and to the authorities. 

Examinations will begin about the 5th of January 
and continue for probably three weeks. 


THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


At the State Teachers’ Association held at New- 
port News, William and Mary had a splendid repre- 
sentation of its teaching alumni. Almost the whole 
faculty attended some of the sessions, and several 
were present throughout the entire three days. Thurs- 
day, Thanksgiving Day, was a real William and Mary 
day; in the afternoon the foot-ball eleven defeated 
the team from Hampden-Sidney, and at night a ban- 
quet was held at the Lexington with sixty-four plates 
served. Mr. John Weymouth, president of the Alumni 
Association, was the graceful toastmaster of the even- 
ing. 

A room at Hotel Warwick was fitted up as William 
and Mary headquarters during the meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association and a special issue of the Col- 
lege Bulletin celebrated the occasion. 

The first of a series of faculty lectures was given 
in the chapel on November 13, by Professor H. E. 
Bennett. Its title was “Signs on the Times.” 

On December 5, the annual meeting and initiation 
of the Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was held. 
The speaker of the night was President Edwin Ander- 
son Alderman, whose address, dealing with present 
tendencies of our democracy, sounded a note of warn- 
ing, and yet of hope and confidence. Among the 
initiates were Cassius Moncure Chichester, ’09, Dr. E. 
A. Alderman, Hon. A. J. Montague, Dr, Stuart Mc- 
Guire, Richard B. Tunstall, James C. Tait, W. R. 
Meredith, Edmund Pendleton, Rev. W. A. R. Goodwin, 
Dr. R. E. Blackwell, Judge L. L. Lewis, Garland Pol- 
lard, L. M Abbott, Rev. Dr, Smith, Editor Central 
Presbyterian, and S. H. Yonge. After the initiation 
a reception was given by the Chapter in the College 
library. 

“The Elizabethians,” on December 9, the tri-cente- 
nary of John Milton, presented to a large audience 
Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About Nothing.” The play 
will be repeated on the open campus during the Col- 
lege commencement, 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 


The past month has been a busy one for several 
members of the faculty. Besides their regular work 
they have been filling a number of speaking appoint- 
ments. 

President Denny has made a number of important 
addresses. First, he addressed the great layman’s 
Conference at Lynchburg. A little later he spoke be- 
fore the Virginia Educational Conference at New- 
port News on Exnert Supervision, Last week he ad- 
dressed the field-staff of The Times-Dispatch at Rich- 
mond. 

Professors Currell, Howe, and Howerton, have also 
been in demand, and have delivered addresses of 
varying character in different sections of the country. 

President Denny is Chairman of the recently cre- 
ated State Board of Charities, and is making an ex- 
tended and scientific study of the system of charities 
and corrections in various States. It is believed that 
this work will result, not merely in saving the State 
a large sum of money. but will serve the higher pur- 
pose for which the Board was created: viz., the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the unfortunate through- 
out the Commonwealth. It would seem that our col- 
leges ought to feel some sense of responsibility in 
making helpful suggestions concerning matters of 
this character. 
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EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


M. C. A. hall has been elegantly fur- 
nished recently. This association is one of the 
strongest factors for good in the college. A series 
of “Life Work Addresses” before the students has 
been planned by the officers of the association. These 
addresses will be given by strong men. The date of 
the first is January 9th, 

The Centenary of Edgar Allen Poe will be ob- 
served January the 19th. Rev. M. P. Carico, D. D., 
of Bristol, Tenn., will deliver his well-known address 
on Poe. 

Members of the faculty have participated in numer- 
ous educational meetings in Virginia and the neigh- 
boring States within the last sixty days. 

Dr. T. F. Staley, who recently went out to the 
Orient under the auspices of the Missionary Board 
of the M. E. Church, South, to study medical condi- 
tions in the far east, delivered before the students 
and citizens of the community an interesting address 
on the medical needs of Korea and her neighbors. 

The fall work has been characterized by an in- 
creased interest in the departments of Science, The 
departments of Physics and Biology have been re- 
moved to newly furnished quarters with new appa- 
ratus. 


The new Y 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


President J. A. Morehead will deliver an address 
at the Southern Educational Conference in Atlanta, 
December 29th, on the theme, “Some Problems of Ad- 
justment in Higher Education.” 

The first quarterly examinations began on Monday, 
December 14th, and closed on Tuesday, December 
22nd, when college work was suspended for the holi- 
days until January 5th. 

As is customary, the subjects for the A. B., and 
A. M. theses were assigned before Christmas, in 
order that the theses may be handed in by April 15th. 

Mrs. ida G. Dobler, of Baltimore, widow of the 
late Gustavus A. Dobler, has given the library a com- 
plete file of the Lutheran Church Visitor and the 
Evanaelical Lutheran. Already this session the 
librarv has received from others a number of volumes 
and pamphlets. 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Executive Committee of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the school held their regular meeting on the 
10th of December and (much to the delight of the 
students and Faculty) fixed the Christmas holidays 
to begin on Wednesday, the 23rd and last until 
Tuesday, January 5th. 

On December 11th, Miss Smith, of the Department 
of Literature and Reading, gave a most enjoyable 
recital in the Auditorium, for the benefit of the Y. 
W. C. A., her selections, both grave and gay, were 
greatly appreciated by her audience. Misses An- 
drews and Minor of the Faculty, and Miss Minnie 
Blanton of the Senior Class, furnished the musica of 
the evening. 

Within the past few weeks two new Literary So- 
cieties have been established in the school, the Athe- 
nian and the Pierian. Membership in these socie 
ties, as in the Argus and the Cunningham, is limited 
to fifty and the friendly rivalry among them incites 
the students to excellent work. On December 7th, 
the Inter-Society Debate was held between the Cun- 
ningham and Argus Societies. The question for de 


bate was: Resolved, That Latin be in the Required 


The papers 
on both sides were very highly spoken of by the 
judges and the audience and it was hard to decide 


Course of Study of Secondary Schools. 


which would be the winner. The verdict was finally 
given in favor of the Argus girls, who had the nega- 
tive side. 

President Jarman attended the meeting of the 
Southern Educational Association which was held in 
Atlanta, during the holidays, and read before the as- 
sociation a most able paper on the vexed question of 
Normal Schools, “The Relation of Heads of Depart- 
ments to Supervisors, or Critic Teachers, in Train- 
ing Schools.” Mr. Mattoon of the Manual Training 
Department also contributed to the programme al- 
though he was not present. His subject was “Com- 
mon Schools from an Industrial Standpoint.” Dr. 
C. W. Stone, Director of the Training School and 
Head of the Department of Education, spent his 
Christmas holiday in Logan, Iowa, and before re- 
turning to Farmville visited {be Normal Schools at 

Mr. Bidgood, of the Depar.menct of History, attend- 
ed the meeting of the American Historical Association 
in Richmond, and took part in the programme. 

Practically all of the students spent the holiadys 
at their homes; the few who were unable to leave 
the school were made to feel that everything possi- 
Cedar Bluff, la., and Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ble was being done for their pleasure and _ they 
seemed to enjoy thoroughly the freedom accorded 
thesn. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


The college announces the following additional lec- 
tures in its lecture course. These lectures are free 
to the students and friends of the college. 

December 19th, 1908, “The Romantic Poets of Eng: 
land,” by Dr. F. H. Sykes, Professor of English, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

March 20th, 1909, “On Astronomy,” by Dr. Samuel 
A. Mitchell, Instructor in Astronomy, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. This lecture will be illus- 
trated. 

April 17th, 1909, “On Physical Training,” by Dr. 
D. A. Sargent, head of the Harvard Physical Training 
Denartment, Cambridge, Mass. 

The grading of the new athletic grounds, which 
will enlarge the total area to twice its present size, 
is proceeding rapidly, and will probably be completed 
within a week. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE 


Christmas holidays extend from December 18th to 
January 5th, and the exodus has just taken place 
Up to the present writing no pupil has been called 
from school for providential or other cause, making 
a total of two hundred and sixty-two (262) students 
in school from September. The health of the school 
during the fall has been excellent, and the work up 
to the usual standard. Along with the usual daily 
work, much pleasant recreation has been thrown in— 
Athietic sports and games; mountain tramps; lec 
tures, readings, dramatic entertainments, and musi¢ 
recitals. Among the readers, came Prof. S. H. Clark, 
from the University of Chicago, and gave us an ul 
usual treat, spending several days, and rendering in 
his own splendid way a number of Bible select ons 
and the two plays: “The Servant in the House,” 2nd 
“King Lear.” 

On December 2nd, the Charles L. Cocke Memorial 
Building was formally opened with most enjoyable 
exercises, Dr. E. C. Dargan, of Macon, Georgia and 
Vice-President Lucian H. Cocke, making fine and 
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a priate addresses. This building, the outcome 
0 e thought and desire of the Hollins Alumnae, 
is well and beautifully adapted to its purposes, con- 
t ng spacious library arrangements, an auditor- 

nalls for the literary societies, and rooms for 
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the use of the editorial staff of the Quarterly and 
The Spinster. 

Plans are now being drawn for the enlargement of 
the college parlors, the chapel, and necessary 
changes in the east building, 


COUNTY SCHOOL FAIRS 


A Fair in Amherst 


rom Amherst News we copy: 


4 County Public School Fair was recently held at 
Amherst C. H. This is the first time such an enter- 
prise was ever carried on in this county, and the 
experiment proved such a success that it has already 
been decided to hold another school fair next year., 
The contests among the public school children of the 
county for various prizes offered by Lynchburg busi- 
ness men through the education committees of the 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, were the tea- 
ture of the day. 

A crowd filled the courthouse to witnesg the fair 
and hear the excellent addresses that were made. 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. C. L. Scott, 
Division Superintendent of Schools for this county, 
who presided over the fair, and extended to the busi- 
ness men of Lynchburg and the ladies of the Woman’s 
Club the thanks of the’ people of Amherst for their 
enterprise in getting up the fair. He also stated that 
an effort would be made to supplement the donation 
if seventy-five dollars which the Lynchburg business 
men had renewed for next year, with a like donation 
from the County School Board, with which to hold 
the fair next year. 

Two spelling contests, one for public school chil- 
iren over twelve years of age, and one for those of 
twelve and under, provided quite an interesting fea- 
ture. The prize in the first contest was won by Miss 
\linnie Smith, of the Amherst public school. In the 
econd contest, Miss Sarah Joyner, of the Amherst 

| won the prize. These prizes were five dollars 
wh, given by the American National Bank and 
Cunningham and Patteson, of Lynchburg, respectively. 
The spelling contests were conducted by Dr. J. M. 
McBrvde, of Sweet Briar Institute. 

District School Inspector J. S. Thomas charmed 
the audience with a speech on the subject of the 


“Place of the Public ,School in the Improvement of 
Rural Life.’ This speech was more especially 
directed to the teachers, school officials, and patrons 
present. It was a source of regret to the people pres- 
ent to learn that Mr. Thomas will no longer have 
this countv in his district under a new adjustment 


of the schoo] districts of the State. 

Dr. J. M. MeBryde, of Sweet Briar Institute, made 
an excellent address on the “Enrichment of Rural 
Life.’ He nointed out the necessity of improvement 
l conditions of country life, and the methods by 

this might be accomplished. 

The prizes were won as follows: 

Bread—Best loaf of bread, prize offered by Charles 
M. Stieff—first prize, $5.00, Ruth Cunningham; second 
prize, $3.00, Edward Bryant; third prize, $2.00, Helen 
B. Joyner. 

Best hand-made cook apron, prize offered by D. 
Moses & Co.—First prize. $3.00, Estelle Phillips: 
second prize, $2.00, Myra Simpson; third prize, $1.00, 
Mary Whitehead: fourth prize, $1.00, Mary Lewis 
Pry fifth prize, $1.00, Hester Scott; sixth prize, 


$1.00, Lottie Higginbotham; seventh prize, $1.00, Janet 
P. Ammonnette. 

Best pound of butter, prize offered by D. B. Ryland 
& Co.—First prize, $5.00, Janet P. Ammonnette; sec- 
ond prize, $3.00, Eddie C. Abbitt; third prize, $2.00, 
Effie Whitten. 

Prize for best corn, offered by Bailey-Spencer Hard 
ware Company—First prize, $5.00, Dexter J. Thomp- 
son; second prize, $3.00, Thomas Whitehead. 

Rest black-eyed peas, prize offered by Adams Bros. 
Paynes Co.—Won by Ben. F. Ammonnette. 

Prize for the best composition on the history of 
Amherst county, offered by American National Bank. 
—Won by Harrie Purvis. 





A Fair in Henrico 


Ridge is a regular country high school and 
has to fight against many odds, but its teachers 
and pupils are doing their best to make it what 
it should be. 

Knowing the success of “The County Fair,” an 
entertainment which had been given by several 
schools, we determined to give the same entertain- 
ment at our school. However, we varied the plan 
to suit the neighborhood; the name given was 
“Ridge Neighborhood Fair.” There were beauti- 
ful exhibits of fruits and vegetables of all kinas 
from nearly every family represented in the school. 

A special portion of the exhibit was devoted to 
the agricultural products raised by the school chil- 
dren themselves; these compared most favorably 
with the products raised by the ‘‘grown ups.” 
There was an excellent exhibit of chickens and 
pigeons, and, even though the judges were not up 
on the thoroughbred qualities, the blue ribbons 
were well distributed. The fakes compared 
favorably with the fakes at our State Fair or on 
the warpath at Jamestown, embracing ‘‘The Little 
Russian Prince,” ‘“‘The Singing Wonder,” “The 
Tallest and Shortest Women in the world,” ‘“Topsy- 
Turvy,” “‘Minnie Christine, the Two-Headed Won- 
der,’”’ and the most popular of all, “A large cage 
of monkeys.”’ 

The mothers were especially interested in the 
baby-show, in one of the rooms of the building 
and the possessor of the prettiest baby was pre- 
sented with a little gold pin. 

Cream was served in the Japanese Garden by 
the larger girls of the school, dressed in Japa- 
nese costumes. 

Notwithstanding the heavy down-pour of rain, 
a large crowd came and all seemed to enjoy the 
Fair immensely, declaring that hereafter ‘‘Ridge 
Neighborhood Fair’’ shall be an annual fall event, 
and that parents and friends will unite with teach- 
ers and pupils to make this all that a fair should 
be. 

Our superintendent, Mr. Jackson Davis, has re- 
quested that this little entertainment of ours be 
written up for the Journal, hoping that other coun- 
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try schools will adopt this plan of entertainment, 
encouraging, as it has done in our case, an in- 
terest in agriculture and a pride in the beautiful 
farm exhibits, which only the country schools 
can give. It also is a means of bringing the 
neighbors closer together and gives the children 
and parents a pleasant time. 


School Exhibit Room in Bath 

From Bath County Enterprise. 

of the superintendent of pub- 
board of supervisors very cour- 
teously set apart a splendid room in the new 
court-house for the 1,607 public school children 
unty to be their own—to exhibit their 
manual 


At the request 
lic schools, the 


of Bath co 


work such as drawing, compositions, 
work and collections of leaves, wood, minerals, 
agricultural productions, ete. It is to be called 


the education room. 
It is proposed at 
parents to help. Will you 


invite the 
us ex- 


present also to 
farmers send 


hibits of your work in fine samples of agricul- 
tural produciion—grains, vegetables, fruits, etc., 
specimens of ore, of all kinds? 

Can we not make this the beginning for thea 
agricultural exhibit for the county, possibly mak- 
ing a market for your products here at home 
and placing at your court-house an object lesson 
for strangers and home seekers among us? 

We would like photographs of people and 
homes in Bath, (when you have a photo taken 
send one to this room, of home, self or family.) 
Photographs of public buildings, schools, 
churches, hotels, ete., are wanted. This will be 
an attraction now if the people will help. 

Teachers and children of each school are re- 
quested to send an exhibit. Will you send or 
bring in time for November court, what you 
can? 

This is short notice as we have been delayed, 
but we can make a start. Will you help? Let us 
know. 

Yours faithfully, 


WM. C. WHITE. 


The VIRGINIA SCHOOL TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 


Reported by GEORGE C. ROUND, Manassas, Va. 


At the Richmond Educational Conference in 1906, 
the above organization was brought into being, The 
second meeting was at Roanoke, in 1906. Tae recent 
meeting at Newport News was considered the most 
successful of the series. The President, Mr. George 
C. Round and the Secretary, Mr. W. E. Tribbett, who 
had served two years, declined another re-election, 
and the following officers were designated for 1908-9. 

President, John N. Sebrel!, Sr., of Southampton; 
Vice-Presidents, A. J. Reeves, of Caroline; E. D. Rob- 
ertson, of Charlotte; J. G. Crockett. of Wythe and G. 
W. Zackary, of Alexandria; Secretary and Treasurer, 
B. F. Wright, of Williamsburg; Assistant Secretary, 
M. F. McGhee, of Charlotte. 

The opening address on Wednesday A. M., after 
praver and congratulations from the President, was 
by Professor T. Gilbert Pearson, of North Carolina, 
on “Rird Study.” The speaker was not only bright 
and entrancing but showed that he had made most 
careful study of our feathered friends, spending hours 
and days and weeks in close observation. He proved 
from his own investigations the value of birds in de- 
stroying the pestiferous seeds that infest our fields, 
and the hostile germs that afflict the human species 
and their domestic animals, 

The big address of the session was made by Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Willet M. Hays. 
He explained, by request, the bill now before Con- 
gress, introduced by Hon. C. R. Davis, of Minnesota, 
which, if adopted, will bring $20,000 or more to each 
of our Congressional District High Schools. This 
money would be expended by the school authorities 
of each State, the Federal Government only insisting 
that the fund shall not be expended for ordinary 
school expenses but only for the special purposes 
named in the bill. The trustees referred this por- 


tion of his remarks to their Committee on Resolutions 
which reported a resolution calling on our Senators 
and Representatives to support the Davis Bill which 
was unanimously adopted, 

Secretary Hays has served in the cause of Agri- 


cultural Education in Iowa, Hlinois, North Dakota 
and Minnesota. In the latter State he has done his 
great work. It was there he established the first 
Agricultural High School 15 years ago. In his ad- 
dress he elaborated at length his ideas of the con- 
solidation and improvement of the Public Schools, 
and the introduction of studies which would hold 
our boys and girls on the farm. 

Frofessor Button, of Manassas Agricultural and 
Prof. Crawley, of Appomattox, followed Secretary 
Hays briefly. In the afternoon of Wednesday the 
topic was “The School as a Center of Social Influ- 
ence” and was handled by Gen. Nichols, of Lexing- 
ton, Dr. Royster, of Norfolk, and by Rosewell Page, 
of Hanover. The enthusiasm arose to a high pitch. 
At the close of the session the President announced 
the death of Dr. W. H. Ruffner. After appropriate re 
marks and the appointment of a committee to take 
suitable action, the Association adjourned, 

The time was taken up on Thursday in discussing 
the relations of the supervisors to the school sys- 
tem, the cuestion of increased pay for the trustees 
and other practical questions, the discussion taking 
a wide range. Several resolutions were adopted, the 
substance being that the matter of increased pay 
should be taken up by the State board and the Leg- 
islature and that it would not be in good taste for 
the trustees to agitate the question at present. An- 
other resolution reported by the standing committee 
on resoluions, was that the proposed levying of 
school taxes by the school boards was contrary to 
the spirit of our Constitution and that the end which 
should be aimed at must be brought about bv an 
appeal] to our boards of supervisors. The resolu- 
tions further suggested that the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction address the supervisors directly urg- 
ing cn them an increased personal and official in- 
terest in the levying and expenditure of taxes for 
the public schools. The supervisors were invite to 
attend the Educational Conventions and to form “4 
co-ordinate division of the annual gatherings.” 
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rhe topic of School Architecture was gone over on 

» Jast day by the trustees and closed by Architect 
Cc. M. Robinson, of Richmond, on invitation, 

The final meeting of the General Conference was 
id under the auspices of the trustees on Friday 
nicht. Hon. Floyd W. King spoke on the general 
policy of “Teachers’ Pensions” and the special act 


of the Legislature of which he was the patron. Dr. 
E. C. Levy, of Richmond, gave the closing address on 
“The Public School as a factor in Public Health” and 
the Educational Conference adjourned to the recep- 
tion at the Warwick Hotel which ended this most 
important gathering. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Reported by Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, Richmond, Va. 


At the Newport News Conference the following 
were made officers of the Co-operative Education As- 
sociation of Virginia: 

Mr. J. Stewart Bryan, President; Governor Claude 
A. Swanson, First Vice-President; Dr. J. P. McCon- 
nell, Second Vice-President: Mr. Thos. B. McAdams, 
Treasurer; Mrs. L, R. Dashiell, Executive Secretary. 

Executive Committee—Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, 
Chairman; Gen. E. W. Nichols, Hon. J. D. Eggleston, 
Jr., Dr. H. B. Frissell, Mrs. B. B. Munford, Dr. Geo. 
H. Denny, Mr. J. H. Binford, Dr. Ormond Stone, Dr. 
J. A. C. Chandler, Ex-Governor, A. J. Montague, Mr. 
A. H. Hill, Mr. C. G. Maphis, Superintendent Jackson 
Davis, Mr. R. C. Stearnes. 

Department Committees—School Leagues, Mrs. L. 
R. Dashiell. Press Committee—Dr. Bruce R. Payne, 
Attendance—Dr. Jas. Cannon, Jr. Local Taxation— 
Dr. F. V. N. Painter. Libraries—Dr. H. R. McIlwaine. 
Field Work—Dr. Robert Frazer. Legislation—Hon. 
Rosewell Page. Demonstration Farms—Mr. T. O. San- 
dy. School Gardens—Miss Margaret G. King. 





The meeting of the Co-operative Educational As- 
sociation at Newport News was truly an interesting 
one. It is shown that the chief work of the Associa- 
tion has been to organize school improvement leagues 
throughout Virginia. The report made at that time 
was arranged according to the examiners’ circuits, 
and the following facts are shown. 

In the first circuit, there are 21 counties, 14 with 
leagues and 7 without leagues; 3 cities and 2 with 
leagues; total number of leagues 52. 

In the second circuit, there are 20 counties, 18 with 
leagues, 2 without leagues; 5 cities, 2 having leagues; 
tota! number of leagues 45. 

In the third circuit, there are 20 counties, 16 with 
leagues, 4 without leagues; 4 cities, 2 having leagues; 
total number of leagues 60. 

In the fourth circuit there are 18 counties, 15 with 
leagues, 3 without leagues; 2 cities, one having lea- 
gues; total number of leagues 53. 

In the fifth circuit, there are 21 counties, 19 with 
leagues, 2 without leagues: 3 cities, one with leagues; 
total number of leagues 66. 

There are only 18 counties in the State without 
leagues and 8 cities. The total number of leagues 
8 251. These are white leagues. In addition, how- 
ever, a number of colored school leagues have been 
organized and at present there are 97 in the State. 

T work of the county superintendents in helping 
Dashiell and Dr. Frayser in organizing these 
es is especially commended. The county con- 
= the largest number of leagues is Caroline, 
With 24, followed by Rockingham with 15, Norfolk 
We give be- 


county with 12 and Albemarle with 9. 
low the work of some of the leagues: 


HONTERSVILLE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 


In 1905 the total membership was 39; in 1906, 62; 
in 1907, 64; totai enrollment in 1908, 81. The offi- 
cers are as follows: 

President, Senator John A. Lesner. 

Vice-President, Mr, A. McAllister. 

Secretary, Miss Lucy G. Keeling. 

The chief results of the league are that the teachers 
and patrons are brought in closer touch and the 
school buildings and grounds have been greatly im- 
proved. 


Qu1NBy LEAGUE, Accomac CouNTY. 


In June of the summer just passed the School Im- 
provement League of Quinby, Accomac county, was 
organized, enrolling at that time twenty-four mem- 
bers. The present enrollment is 113. 

It was decided to impose monthly dues of five 
tents, the money raised in such a manner to be used 
in assisting to raise part of the school-house rent, 
the rent being more than the amount subscribed by 
the district board. From these dues $16.00 has been 
collected. Through outside ways and means, picnics, 
etc., we have raised $67.69, making a total of $83.69. 

The League has purchased and fully paid for an 
organ which is used in the school, 

Our meetings are held on the last Friday in each 
month at the school-house and members are requested 
to inspect the work of the pupils placed on exhibi- 
tion by the teachers at these times. 

The meetings are well attended and the effect of 
the League is very evident. For OctoBer our school 
had the best average attendance of any rural school 
in the county. 

The League has in view the purchasing of several 
necessary articles for the school, the arousing of 
public interest, and the general betterment of our 
school. 


IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE, CAROLINE 


County 


GUINEY’s ScHoou 


On May 18, 1907, at School No. 15, situated near 
Cosby’s Mill, the Guiney’s School Improvement Lea- 
gue was first organized. The building, in which this 
meeting was held, was poorly lighted, and very 
uncomfortably seated, a very dingy, uninviting 
room. About a dozen earnest, determined patrons ° 
were present, and the officers elected at the meeting 
were: Mr. J. W. King, President; Mr. A. C. Garrison, 
Vice-President; V. R. Dratt, Secretary. Mr. Washing- 
ton, our Superintendent. was present, and gave 
a very interesting talk. A discussion then followed, 
as to the best means of securing funds for building, 
and equipping a much-needed school-house, and re 
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sulted in a set of resolutions being drawn up, and 
sent to the supervisors, requesting an increase in 
the schooil-tax levy. Location for a new house was 
also discussed, and the determination expressed that 
a new school-house was their aim. Other meetings 
followed, and it was decided to build at Guiney’s if 
the people would subscribe at least half of its cost; 
$300.00 being the amount promised, Late in the 
summer. the frame of the building was put up, and 
nothing more done to it, owing to a difficulty over 
the deed for the Jand. School for that year was main- 
tained in two rented rooms, these were in the second- 
story; here the League continued to meet, still de- 
termined to push the work of completing the new 
building. In the spring of 1908, their arrangements 
were completed, and work was again commenced on 
the building during the summer. By the middle of 


October, a fine, large, two-room house was completed. 
Each room is finely lighted by five large windows so 
arranged as to give the pupils light at the left-side, 
and the back. A nice cloak room was built at the 
front, this being also well lighted. Good blackboards, 
modern desks for pupils and teachers, good stoves, 
have given us an up-to-date, well-equipped house, 
Schoo] opened with forty pupils, and now numbers 
over fifty. The League still meets, and with renewed 
energy has resolved on a High School at this place 
by another year, Their watchwords being, “Advance- 
ment and Jmprovement” they expect to beautify the 
grounds around the house, and set out ornamental 
trees, after grading the grounds. The present officers 
are, Mr. Campbell Chandler, President; Mr. S. H. 
Evans, Vice-President; Miss V. R. Dratt, Secretary. 


ATHLETICS IN COUNTRY H GH SCHOOLS 


By WILLIAM DAY SMITH, Scottsville High School, Albemarle county 


One of the problems of the country high schools, 
and a very vital problem, is how to attract and re- 
tain in the school the ambitious, older boys. They 
need the school and the school needs them. The 
school to justify its excuse for being, must keep its 
front ranks—centuriones niimi pili—filled; the boys 
to secure as much as possible of the culture and 
training afforded by nearby school advantages. High 
School atheletics has proven a good bait in at least 
one high school, and it is to describe its plan of work- 
ing possible in many other localities that this paper 
is written. 

The first step taken was the organization of an as- 
sociation among the boys, with constitution and by- 
Jaws, a treasury and a distinct understanding that 
law and order and the will of the majority should 
prevail. The organization was effected in the early 
spring, when base-ball was in season, and the syste- 
matic training and careful assignment of position 
and adherence to rules in practice playing, developed 
a sense of power of the greatest value to the nine 
in their match games. The boys themselves were 
glad to see the internal dissension and public squab- 
bles so common to amateur sport, eliminated to a 
degree by svstem and discipline. The spring cam- 
paign showed the need of general inter-school or- 
ganization, with definite rules governing schedules, 
elegibility of players, choice of umpires, and other 


points liable to dispute, and such an organization 
will be effected the coming season. 

More pronounced in its success and popularity 
than the spring base-ball, has been the fall track- 
meet. The training aimed at was a general develop- 
ment and hardening of muscle by runs and hard 
walks before specializing was attempted. Later each 
one gave attention to the event where his success 
would count most for the school, An effort was made 
to form a tri-school league with three neighboring 
schools, all within a radius of ten miles, but this 
not proving feasible, two schools played off the events. 

The day was unusually propitious, the athletic 
field nad been carefully laid off, citizens had con- 
tributed a liberal list of prizes, a large audience 
cheered enthusiastically and impartially all good 
scores, and it is safe te say that school athletics was 
fully justified in the bearing and attitude of the 
schoo] hoys as well as in the results achieved. 

As to the general effect on the schools engaged, it 
may be said that as a result of the interest aroused, 
discipline was reduced to a minimum, careless pu- 
pils were awakened to enthusiasm for their school, 
the value of fairness and manliness in sport taught, 
and jessons did not suffer. As to the main purpose, 
the attendance of older boys has been increased more 
than fifty per cent. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


AN ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS 


During the recent Educational Conference at New- 
uort News. an organization of the Agricultural 
Schools of Virginia was formed in affiliation with the 
“Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools.” The 
officers chosen were as follows: 

President, George C. Round, Manassas; Secretary, 
and Field-Adjutant, S. W. Fletcher, Blacksburg. 

The Vice-Presidents will consist of one from each 
of the Agricultural High Schools when established. 
The list now includes Prof, Crawley, of Appomattox; 


Prof, Button, of Manassas; Prof. Wood, of Burke- 
ville; Prof. Middleton, of Middleton; Prof. Willis, of 
Hampton and Prof. Woolfolk, of Courtland. Secretary 
Fletcher and the vice-presidents constitute an execu- 
tive committee to prepare a tentative curriculum. 
Miss Stoakley, of Burkeville and Miss Taylor, of \a- 
nassas, were named as a sub-committee on a course 
of agricultural instruction for the grades. 

Pref. Fletcher from the Virginia Polytectnic Instl- 
tute is putting himself in communication with each 
of the new High Schools when organized and will 
visit them when his services are desired. 
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this connection, we quote for “School Item” of 
University of Virginia: 


The Ten Commandments of Agriculture 


(1) “Prepare a deep and thoroughly pulverized 
seed hed, well drained; break in the fall to the depth 
of 8, 10 or 12 inches, according to the soil, with im- 
plements that will not bring the subsoil to the sur- 
face: (the foregoing depths should be reached gradu- 
allv). 

(2) Use seed of the best variety, intelligently se- 
lected and carefully stored. 

(3) In cultivating crops, give the rows and the 
plants in the rows a space suited to the plant, the 
soil and the climate. 

(4) Use intensive 
period of the crops. . 

(5) Secure a high content of humus in the soil by 
the use of legumes, barnyard manure, farm refuse, 
and commercial fertilizers. 

(6) Carry out a systematic crop rotation with a 
vi? ever erop on Southern farms. 

(7) Accomp ish more work in a day by using more 
horse power and better implements. 

(8) [perease the farm stock to the extent of utiliz- 
ing all the waste products and idle lands of the farm. 

(9) Preduce all the food required for the men and 
animals on the farm. 

(10) Keep an account of each farm product, in 
order to know from which the gain or loss arises.” 


tillage during the growing 





Although I do not believe Old Chesterfield has ever 
been heard from in your columns, or at least for 
a long time, T hope now that she will not again re- 
main silent so long. 

The enthusiasm among our teachers has been 
aroused, and on Saturday, December 12th, the teach- 
ers of Chesterfield met in the Swansboro Public 
School, aud organized the Chesterfield Teachers’ As- 
sociation, with Mrs. A. J. Hurt, of Chester, President, 
and Miss Glenna Pinchbeck, of Manchester, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

There was much business of importance transacted 
and a most excellent programme had been arranged. 

\l'ss Jennie Rudd, of Skinquarter read a very help- 
ful paper on Study of the Child. There were excel- 
lent papers by Miss Ryland, of Drewry’s Bluff, and 
Miss Couch, of Petersburg. 

One aim of our Association jis to try to have a uni- 
form examination for all pupils completing the Gram- 
mar Schools, a passing of which will entitle them to 
a diploma giving them entrance into any High School 
in the county without another examination. We feel 
that this should exist not only in the county, but 
through the entire State. 

Finding it so difficult to get the teachers of the 


county together very often, we formed District As- 
sociations which will meet once a month for the 
Study of some subject, yet to be decided upon. We 
hope no loner to lag in the rear in educational lines, 
but in a shert time to take our place in the lead of 
this great movement. (Signed) 


GLENNA PINCHBECK, Secretary. 


Tentative Programme of 4th Congressional Dis- 
tict Teachers’ Association. Emporia, Virginia, Feb- 
ruary 12th and 13th, 


Friday 9:30 A. M. 


Opening Exercises— 
President’s AGGreSS .......cececccccccee C. B. Bowry. 


ee rer re Hon. Jas. S. Thomas. 

Open Discussion 

“How I Teach Reading”.......... Miss C. L. Stoakley 
Nt neem = = 


Open Discussion 
Friday Afternoon, 2 P. M. 
“A New Era in Agricultural Education”............ 
Te Ne ce a IN ARO St Boge a ee ve T. Gilbert Wood. 
(Prof. Wood inviies questions as to ways and means.) 
Ns. onda k<x« ead Cowan aeew mene T. O. Sandy. 
“Should the High School Course be Elective?” 
J. J. Lincoln. 
“The Relations that should exist between High 
Schools and the University of Virginia.” 
Prof. Smithey. 
(All subjects will be open for discussion, but speeches 
will be limited to 15 minutes.) 


Friday Evening, 8 P. M. 


Opening Exercises, 

Address of Welcome. 

Response. 

Music. 

Address— 

Music. 

Ns dei oben d aoa eee Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Jr. 


Saturday Morning, 9:30 A. M. 


“Old and New Methods in Arithmetic” 
Prof. R. H. Sheppe. 
“History and Civics in Elementary Schools” 
Prof, Lee Bidgood. 
“Practical Methods in Geography”...... Dr. Millidge. 
What can Rvral Schools do with Industrial Train- 
PR iss wvivian’ mae s onacmad Prof. Julian H. Burruss. 
(All subjects open for discussion, but speeches lim- 
ited to 15 minutes.) 


Saturday Afternoon, 2 P. M. 
“Whet can the 4th District do to further the recom- 
mendations of the State Teachers’ Association? 
Prof. J. H. Saunders. 


Reperts for each county and county Association. 
Business session. 


Saturday Evening, 8 P. M. 


Opening Exercises. 


Music 

co coed Oe calls cage Hon. A. J. Montague. 
Music. 

I hart, cc inakeciueek so eines Prof. W. H. Heck. 





SOUTHAMPTON TEACHER®D’ INSTITUTE 


The Soathampton Teachers’ Institute will meet at 
Courtland, Va., on Friday. January 8, 1909, at 11 
o’clock A. M. 

Followiug is the program: 

“Should Pupils of the First and Second Grades be 
Required to Spend the Full Six Hours in the School 
Day in the School Room?” 

Speakers: Prof. I. B. Marsh, Miss Agnes Epes, Miss 
Mary P. Johnson, Miss Nannie L. Birdsong.” 

“Should Latin be Taught Before the Student has a 
Thorough Knowledge of English Analysis, or Should 
the Two be Taught pari passu.” 

Speakers: Mr. Clarence Bernard, Mr. J. C. Gwynn, 
Miss Emily Barnes, Miss Lizzie M. Williams. 
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“What are the Most Effective Methods for Good 
Discipline in the Higher Grades and in High 
Schools?” 

Speakers: Mr. M. G, Deshazo, Mr. D. Ralph Mid- 
yeite, Miss Eunice Williamson, Miss Elizabeth Fra- 
sier. 

We note with great interest a circular issued by 
Superintendent McInturff, of Shenandoah county, to 
the Teachers and Trustees of that county. 

This circular deals particularly with matters re- 
lating to that county, but we are constrained to quote 
the following: 

“A Course of Study for the Primary and Grammar 
Grades of the Public Schools of Virginia has been 
published by the Department of Public Instruction, 
and was put upon trial about a year ago. I personally 
handed many teachers copies of this course, and 
placed in the hands of the several clerks of the dis- 
trict school boards a sufficient number to supply all 
the other teachers of the county. 

“As stated above, the course of study is on trial. It 
is not even hoped that it is perfect. But it deserves 
a fair trial and a faithful effort upon the part of the 
teacher. Let all earnestly endeavor to discover its 
excellencies as well as its defects, carefully note both, 
and come to the institute in January prepared to 
present them with point and precision. In making 
an estimate of the yalue of a course of study the fol- 
lowing ends should be kept in view: 

1. It will afford and establish a uniform working 
basis for the entire county. 

2. It will afford uniform preparation for entrance 
into the high schools. 

3. By knowing just what to teach and when to teach 
it, much loss of time and energy will be avoided.” 

Tt is to be hored that many other superintendents 
are seeing that the teachers are trying the course of 
study. 





RESOLUTIONS OF WISE COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Wise County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Norton on October 1st and 2nd, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas. God in his wisdom, did on the 17th of 
March. 1908. cut down after a brief illness of ten 
davs. Miss Jane Harris, one of our fellow teachers, 
who was teaching at Dorchester, Va.: therefore, 

Resolved, That though we do not understand God’s 
providence, cannot understand why God should pluck 
from our garden of roses one of its sweetest buds 
before it blossomed out into a beautiful symmetrical 
and concentrated womanhood, vet nevertheless con- 
scious that Death loves a shining mark; be it, 

Resolved. That we bow with humble submission to 
God’s will. believing that God, who knoweth ail 
things, and loveth his own, God, who careth for the 
sparrow and feedeth his children with manna from 
above: the Saviour, who standeth at the grave of 
each one of his children, and while weeping at the 
same time speaketh into existence a bright Easter 
Morn. believing that God loves us, and therefore with 
eves, filled with many tears of sorrow, we look up 
and sav “God’s will be done.” 

Resolved. That in the death of Miss Harris her 
mother lost a dutiful daughter, her brother and three 
sisters a loving sister, her companions a friend of a 
sunshiny, cheerful temperament, her fellow teacners 
an efficient and intelligent co-worker. 

Resolved. That we. as teachers, emulate her sweet 
Christian character consecrated to God from girlhood, 
and one, who, when dying, told her beautiful experi- 


ence by singing in her sweet musical voice, the song 
of confidence so sweet to all saints, “It is well with 
my soul.” 

Resolved, That we seek to comfort her bereaved 
mother, brother, sisters and friends by the beautiful 
words of Dr. Cornelius: 


Not now, but in the coming years, 
It may be,in the better land, 

We’ll read the meaning of our tears, 
And there, sometime we’ll understand. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be fur- 
nished the family of the deceased, also copies sent 
to the county press and Virginia State JouRNAL, and 
that a copy be spread upon our Minutes. 

Sincerely submitted, 
Jno. A. Hicks 





From the Weekly News, of West Point, Va., we copy: 

The school authorities of West Point High School 
held two educational meetings recently. Mrs. L. R. 
Dashiell, Secretary of the Co-operative Education 
Association, met all those interested in the progress 
and welfare of our schools, and organized a School 
Improvement League. 





Four standard gauge railroads traverse Southamp. 
ton county. Upon these roads are located numerous 
towns. In all of these towns, save one or two, have 
been built in the last three years modernly con- 
structed school buildings, having from four to ten 
rooms. Away from these roads have been built for 
primary and grammar grades two four-room build- 
ings with large assembly halls. Four of these build- 
ings—one at Boykins, Courtland, Franklin and Ivor, 
respectively, are of brick, costing in the aggregate 
$45,000.00. Two of these four—at Franklin and Ivor— 
are heated by furnaces—have water in the buildings, 
toilets. ete. There are now in course of construction 
three two-teacher buildings—one at Sunbeam, in New- 
soms District—one at Handsom, also in Newsoms 
District—one at Dory, Berlin District. 

Other buildings are in contemplation—the sites 
have been selected, but the districts are not finan- 
cially able just now. 

We have seventy-one white teachers—twelve male, 
fifty-nine female. Among those, some of the best 
colleges in the State are represented—also colleges 
of high standing outside of the State. Many have 
won their certificates through persistent attendance 
upon normals, ard through the uniform State exami- 
nations. 

The building at Courtland, in Jerusalem District, 
costing ten or more thousand dollars was built by 
the tewn, and turned over to the school authorities 
freé of all charge, so long as a good school is main- 
tained. At Sedley, also in Jerusalem District, a 
building on a two acre lot, valued at $500.00, was 
erected. At Ivor, in Berlin District, $200.00 was 
given in on the purchase price of the lot, thus manl- 
festing the interest of our citizens in the public 
school system. We have two school improvement 
leagues; a teachers’ institute which meets three 
times during each school term and a county teachers’ 
association. District teachers’ association will be 
organized in the near future. 

We have attempted to follow, as best we could, the 
policy outlined by the State Board of Education: 
consolidation of schools, better teachers, higher sala- 
ries and longer terms. We have seven districts—in 
each district there are from one to four large, com- 
modious buildings containing three or more rooms. 
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One district had six small buildings—now has one 
large one. Another, twelve, now four; another ten, 
now four; another eight, now five. The topography 
of some of the districts is such that consolidaiton 
cannot be effected to a great extent, but the number 
of white schools (buildings) in all of the districts 
has been reduced. Our teachers hold better certifi- 
cates, receive more pay and have longer terms. The 
sanitary conditions in and around the buildings are 
better, and better discipline is being maintained. We 
have wagons in each of the districts, from one to 
six, except one district—this one is composed of the 
town: of Franklin. 

There are more than fifty colored schools in the 
county 

Won. WALTER WHITz, 
Div. Supt. Schools, Southampton. 





In November, the Citizens’ Educational League and 
the County Teachers’ Association of Essex county 
met in joint session at the court-house. The meeting 
was called to order by Professor Rennolds of the 
County Teachers’ Association. Captain Baird, super- 
intendent of schools of Essex and president of the 
Citizens’ Educational League, introduced Mr. E. H. 
Russell, who delivered a practical address on “The 
Problems which Confront Citizens and Teachers and 
Patrons.” 

There was much discussion of the question of the 
payment of salaries of teachers, and as far as could 
be judged, the trouble was due to lack of a proper 
understanding of the law, which was explained by 
Judge Wright. 

A very interesting programme was rendered on the 
question of agriculture in the public schools and the 
need of thoroughness in school work. 





Principal D. L. Everett, of Cismont High School 
writes: 

Our school is making satisfactory progress. We 
now have enrolled 107 pupils with a daily average 
of about 90. 

The school wagon was an assured success from the 
first. Each day it is crowded to the utmost capacity 
and many are left without means of transportation. 

Our Local Improvement League has kept our four 
and one-half acres of grounds in nice shape and we 
are now ready to do some landscape gardening in 
the way of planting trees, shrubs, etc., and making 
a nice driveway through the grounds. 

But perhaps our chief pride is our new $500 piano. 
Being assured of the need of a piano, we were bend- 
ing all our energies in that direction, when a friend 
of the school who had already been very generous to 
us, Suggested that we raise what we could and turn 
it over to her. After strenuous efforts we raised 
some thing less than $75 and we are now in posses- 
Sion of the splendid instrument mentioned above. We 
Want our expression of gratitude and appreciation to 
the President of the Cismont School Improvement 
Leacve made a matter of record in your Journal with 
the hope that it will raise up such friends for the 
Public Schools elsewhere. 

in closing we would state that we are striving to 
make the school house a common center of interest 
for the entire community and by means of frequent 
entertainments and the free use of our Auditorium 
for Neighborhood Gatherings have already gained a 
£latifving measure of success. 


i 
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Superintendent Brown, of Westmoreland county, 
writes: 

Ou: school conditions are better than ever before. 
Improvements along the line of better school build- 
ings have already begun with the building of a house 
costing $1,000; another now nearly completed to cost 
$1,500, and possibly two to be built during the com- 
ing year (1909) at a cost of $2,500 each. These in 
addition to four up-to-date one-room houses to be 
built before another session, will go far toward 
meeting our wants. 

Our teaching force is stronger than ever before, 
and I am glad to say, teachers’ salaries have been 
somewhat increased in two Districts, though not to 
the extent of making them at all burdensome. 





Superintendent D. L. Pulliam, of Manchester, writes: 

We have installed drinking fountains in our build- 
ings. They are excellent in their opperation, and 
very sanitary. But we encounter a difficulty, which 
we wish to remove, or minimize—the time required 
for pupils to drink at the fountains. These fount- 
ains should be used in every school building. The 
old plan of pupils drinking from a dipper and put- 
ting the dipper back into the bucket, and repeating 
this, until each pupil is satisfied, is unsatisfactory, 
and should be abandoned, as soon as possible by all. 
Consequently, the question of time will become a 
general one, and a free interchange of views and ex- 
periences will redound to a better understanding of 
the question and its solution. We find that an aver- 
age of four seconds is required to each pupil three 
times a day. Can’t some one using fountains give 
us some light on this subject—the time consumed? 

Prof. K. J. Hoke, principal of our schools, is in 
England, with the 500 educators from U. S., who are 
visiting and inspecting the schools of that country. 
The school board granted him a leave of absence for 
six weeks, continuing his salary, to enable him to 
make this tour. The schools, in his absence, have 
moved alung smoothly, all uniting to render his stay 
a pleasant experience’ to him, and to have him re 
turn and find the schools in a fine condition. 





Superintendent Scott, of Amherst, writes: 

There has been considerable activity in building 
in Amherst in the past few months. Four new come- 
ly buildings have been built for graded schools—one 
is now in process of erection, and another contem- 
plated. The four built represent about ten that have 
been consolidated into these four. We hope to build 
at least six more next year. 





Superintendent Nottingham has inaugurated a sys- 
tem of lectures by physicians at the Cheriton High 
School, in Northampton county. These lectures are 
on subiects relating to hygiene, and occurs every Tues- 
dav. They are for the benefit of the teachers, pupils 
and families of the community. 





We are in receipt of a beautiful calendar from 
Principai C. W. Dickinson, Jr., of the Greenesville 
county High School, at Emporia. One of these calen- 
dars has been sent to every representative family in 
the schcol district of Emporia. On it is a beautiful 
colored picture, an excellent reference calendar, above 
which are printed the words “Greenesville County 
High School Requires Regular Attendance, Gentle- 
manly Conduct and Studious Habits.” 


——e. 


oat 








SCHCOL IMPROVEMENT AT PARKSLEY 


A correspondent in Accomac writes: 

Feeling the need of some definite effort put forward 
towrrds the improvement of the school building and 
grounds of ithe Parksley High School, two of the pro- 
gressive men of the town, in co-operation with the 
principal of the school, decided upon the following 
plan of procedure The above named gentlemen 
corresponded with the Antrim Entertainment Bureau 
of Philadelphia and succeeded in getting this com- 
pany to give a series of five entertainments in the 
town. The promoters of this plan desired to devote 
the proceeds left after paving the entertainers, to- 
wards the improvement of the school property. 

The first of these entertainments was given on Oc- 
tober 29, another on November 17. There will be 
three more high class entertainments given during 
the winter months. From the work done by these 
artists there has been obtained not only much educa- 
tional value to the community at large, but an amount 
has been derived as a surplus to be put into the hands 
of a committee, chosen to direct these improvements. 

The principal of the school with the co-operation 
of his assistant. gave what they termed a luncheon, 
after the entertainment on the night of November 
17. The object of this luncheon was to get a fund 
to be devoted towards procuring for the school, an 
up-to-date library. The proceeds amounted to over 
twenty-five dollars. This amount has been deposited 
in the hank to the credit of “The Parksley High 
School Fund.” This amount is. hv no means, enough 
to get the quality ner the quantity of books for the 
library, but it is proposed to add, from time to time, 
other- amoutits to this fund and thereby be able, in 
the near future, to get the much needed library. 


Superintendent F. H. Smith, of Staunton, writes: 

The School Board of Staunton, has purchased 
a most eligible lot as a site for a new colored 
school building, and hope to have the building 
ready for occupancy for the next session. 


Superintendent R. W. Fox, writes: 

The Teachers’ Association of Unver King William 
county has reorganized with enthusiasm. It sent 
delegates to the Newport News Conference. Several 
very interesting and instructive naners were read, 
and claims of Virginia Journal of Education urged, 
and several subscribers secured. 

Miss Lucy Withrow, of Claremont. writes: 

The pupils of the Claremont hizh school have 
recently organized a literary society, which meets 
from three to four every other Friday afternoon. 

The exercises consist of recitations, select readings, 
debates. and music. The debates, especially, have 
aroused much interest among the pupils and their 
older friends, who are always welcome visitors. 

The trustees, also, have given aid and encourage- 
ment by their presence, and, at the last meeting of 
the society, testified to their interest in the pupils 
in a way that will long be most pleasantly remem- 
bered. 

On this occasion, Mr. W. H. Haney, representing 
the Scheol Board, presented a handsome copy of the 
Life of Lee to Miss Winnie Dillard, in recognition 
of the fact that she recently won the gold medal 
offered by the Surrv Chapter of the U. D. C. for the 
best essay on Robert E. Lee written by any pupil in 
Surry county. A prize was awarded, also, to Miss 
Snoie Farrell. winner of one of the four silver medals 
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offered by the Chapter for the best essay on Jefferson 
Davis. 

Supt. West of Louisa writes: 

The elucational life of Louisa is both healthy 
and growing. A few new school houses with mod- 
ern appliances, ventilation and lighting are set- 
ting a higher adn quicker step for the teachers 
within and the patrons without. 


Supt. W. D. Smith, of Scott, writes: 
Many splendid buildings are going up in Scott. 
$26,500 was spent this year in buildings, and 
near $20,000 was raised by private subscription. 





WHAT HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS THINK THE 
COURSE SHOULD BE 


The Conference of High School Teachers held at 
Woodstock last fall discussed some important topics. 

The first topic considered was that of the classifica- 
tion of high schools and the conclusions are as fol- 
lows: A first grade high school must have an average 
attendance of 18 regular pupils, and the equivalent 
of the full time of two teachers, and must give the 
full four vears’ ccurse as outlined by the State Board 
of Education. 

A second grade high school shall maintain an aver- 
age attendance of not less than 15 pupils and shall 
receive the time of one and one-half teachers, and 
shal! do the full three years of high school work. 
Al! other high schools fall in grade third. But every 
teacher should work for longer terms and more 
teachers. 

Following this the high school course was taken 
up subject by subject; and mathematics was first 
considered. It was the general belief that Mathe- 
matics is over stressed to the neglect of other and 
vital subjects. In the first vear of high school work, 
Colaw and Ellwood’s Advanced Arithmetic or its 
equivalent should be carefully reviewed, and Wells’ 
Essentials in Algebra, or its equivalent shall be 
begun and carried as far as possible. In the second 
vear Wells’ Essentials shall be continued and Plane 
Geometry shall be begun. It seems better to alter: 
nate Algebra and Geometry, completing about twe 
books of Geometry. In the third year Algebra shall 
he completed, together with the remaining books of 
Plane Geometry. In the fourth year, Solid Geometry 
shall be begun and completed, and time should be 
found for about two months of Trigonometry. 

Coming to the subject of science, there was a good 
deal of general discussion, with no little diversity 
of opinion; but the conclusions were in a general 
way as follows: In the first year of high school 
study, about five months should be given to Physical 
Geography and the remainder of the session devoted 
to Botany. Botany should be completed and Ule- 
mentary Agriculture studied in the second vear. 
Physics shall be studied in the third vear, and Ele- 
mentary Chemistry in the fourth vear of the high 
scheol work. The consensus of opinion of the Con- 
ference was that the Science Department should be 
strengthened. 

Following this a very interesting discussion was 
heard on the subiect of History. And the key-note 
of successful teaching of History is interest—interest 
in the subject by teacher—interest in subject by the 
pupil. And it was generally agreed that Myers’ (en- 
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e History serves well for the first and second 

of the high school, one-half te be completed in 
¢ year. In the third year Montgomery’s English 
History should be used, and Fiske’s United States 


History in the fourth year. But in high schools 
oj only a three-year course American History 
R be taught in addition to English History. 


Considering Latin, it was generally believed that 
tl rst year’s requirements are best met by com- 
nleting, or nearly so, Collar and Daniel’s First Year 
Latin, or its equivalent. 
I 


In the second year, three 

; of Caesar should be read; in the third year, 

five Orations of Cicero; in the fourth year, five books 
of Virgil’s Aeneid. Along with the second, third and 


fourth year’s reading, Grammar and Composition 
bearing directly on the Latin text should be carefully 
studied. 

Last, but far from least in interest, the subject of 
English was considered. And a great deal of inter- 
esting discussion was heard. The Conference be- 
lieved we do not speak English as well as our fathers 
and mothers. The reasons seems to be too many 
outside interests and attractions, and a woful lack 
of home life and good healthful reading, and in addi- 


tion to all this, there is too often a sad lack of 
thorough preparation in the “grades.” In the first 
year of high school study about one-half the time 
should be given to Grammar and a like amount to 


Composition and Literature. 

Second year Rhetoric and Composition. 

In the third year English Literature and Composi- 
tion, and fourth year American Literature and Com- 
pesifion 





TRAVELING LIBRARIES IN NORTHAMPTON 


We call attention to the following from Northamp- 
ton Times: 


“At the State Teachers’ Association, held at Rich- 
mond, Thanksgiving, 1906, a report was made on 
school libraries. showing that two of the twenty-one 
libraries then circulating had been sent to Northamp- 
ton county, though there are one hundred counties in 
the State. 

The books were dry and uninteresting, parents 
were cold and indifferent, and the students were 
afraid of extra work. During this first year the poor 
record of 201 readings from fifty books was made 
by one library. We were not at the bottom of the 
list, as the lowest record made in the State was 100 
readings. 


Before school opened the next fall our librarian 


made a nice selection of suitable books, and secured 
an early shipment. The library was received at the 
school on September 24th, and the next day only 


eight books had not been borrowed. A total of 277 
readings had been recorded October 21st, some books 
having been read sixteen times in less than one 
month, 


Children, parents and friends kept the librarian 


busy until the close of the session recalled the books, 
and a count was taken. Our library had led the State 
with a record of 1,088 readings. 

The public school students of Northampton may 
well be proud of this lead they have taken in the 


use of the traveling libraries. The next step is to 


Possess libraries of their own. All knowledge is ac- 
quired by reading. Parents, do not allow your chil- 
dren to neglect this important study. 
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Superintendent Pulliam reports: 


The Alumni Association of the Manchester High 
School, formed last summer, is at this time ac- 
tive, and bids fair to be a most potent factor in 
our school life. 

The High School of this city will publish a 
paper, to be called the ‘‘High School Messenger,” 
the first issue will appear in a few weeks. The 
pupils will edit the paper, and it will be peculiarly 
their own work. 

The Mothers’ Club, of this city, has been suc- 
cessful in its undertakings. The ladies of this 
club had a delightful meeting and entertainment a 
week ago, and laid plans for enlargement and 
furtherance of their distinctive work, which is 
destined to do much good in our city and community, 
especially with very young children. 





The teachers of Haytokah District, Nottoway 
county, met at the Longyear High School, Novem- 


ber 21st, at 2 P. M., with Miss Stoakley pre- 
siding. 


At the October meeting it was decided to ex- 
change written work of various kinds at each on 
the monthly meetings. For November, each 
teacher brought composition work and an enjoy- 
able time was spent comparing the papers. 

Mr. Bowry gave an interesting talk on the 
Nature and Scope of School Management, clos- 
ing with the force exerted by the teacher. 

The suggestion, made by one of the teachers, 
to take up some work on pedagogy was prompt- 
ly accepted and Mr. Bowry consented to teach 
the first lesson at the December meeting. 

The teachers of the district decided to read the 
books as adopted by the Board of Examiners for 
the reading course. By passing the books around 
among the schools a few copies will serve all the 
teachers at small cost. 


EDNA E. HOMER. 
Sec. Pro tem. 


TEACHERS? 


If you want a GOOD SCHOOL. Entertainment Books, 
School Journals, REPORT CARDS, Mottoes to hang on walls 
of Schools, Good Books on Teaching, Desks, Black boards, etc., 
write for Entertainment or Supply Catalog at once. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE CoO., Nashville, Tenn. 


Teachers’ Bookkeeping Course! 


Bev MAIL 


Add Bookkeeping to the list of subjects you teach. 
[t might interest the older students. Why not teach 
it? The course would help you prepare for business 
were you to decide to give up teaching. 


You can get a Certificate of Credit for any course 
eompleted by mail. Write at once for particulars. 


SUFFOLK BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
938 Washington Square, Suffolk, Va. 
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RITCHIE’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, WRITTEN BY A VIRGINIAN and ADOPTED 
BY THE STATE OF VIRGINIA FOR FOUR YEARS’.!.EXCLUSIVE USE IN ALL 
ITS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and WHAT SOME VIRGINIA TEACHERS THINK OF IT 


L.L. Bean, Principal of High School, Lawrenceville: A clear- 
ness both of text and illustration that will insure constant 
interest. It is a well-balanced book, and treats of the most 
dangerous enemies of the body with a precision that ought to 
help in their extermination. 


W. M. Black, Principal of Public High School, Lynchburg: 1 
find it a book ofa very helpful and practical nature. 


H. S. Blackbriar, Principal of Potomac Academy, Alexandr a: 
Human Physiology is a good book. 


W. H. Ashby B'exton, Principal of High School, Cape Charles: It 
has a natural style of advancing from the simple to the more 
complex; easy, graceful and clear of expression; useful in 
guiding the child to proper hygienic laws. It is excellently 
suited for the work intended by ite author. In fact, it is the 
best I have ever seen. 

W.R. Bowers, Principal of Graded High School, Rural Retreat: 
It teaches the pupil ina plain. simple way how to care for the 
body, and at the same time gives a sufficient amount of Phy- 
siology and Anatomy. 


M. D. Bowers, Principal of High School, New Market: I believe 
it to be one of the clearest and most practical] books of its kind. 


Edgar A. Burkett, Principal of Graded School, Forestville: I 
have never had the pleasure of examining a work more thor- 
ough and up-to-date in every particular than Ritchie’s Human 
Physiology. a 

W. R. Chapman, Principal of State High School, Bridgewater: I 
have examined Professor Ritchie’s Human Physiology and 
am impressed with the clearness of style and its thorough 
scholarship. I gladly welcome it in my school. 


Chas. B. Converse, Principal of Belle Heath School, East Rad- 
Jord: A well gotten up book deserving special merit because 
of the simplicity of its diagrams. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, YONKERS-ON-HUDSON. 
TERMS TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS ON APPLICATION 


GINIA BOOKSELLERS. 


G. F. Carr. Principal of Galax High School, Galax: What we 
need in our schools. 


John Cox, Principal of Bryant School, Ft. Blackmore: Without 
a parallel. Am well pleased with it. 


R. M. Daugherty, Principal of Public School, Appalachia; Well 
adapted to use in the sixth grade. 


J. B. L. DeJarnette, Principal of High School, Driver: I have 
carefully looked over Ritchie’s Human Physiology, and am 
greatly pleased with it. 

Kate Eans, Principa! of Fair View Graded School, P. O. Swan- 
sonville: [am very much pleased with it. Nostudious child 
can fail to comprehend the facts laid down in it. 

G.W Effinger, Superintendent of Schools, Lexington; Admira- 
bly adapted to our schools in the seventh and eighth grades. 


G. Mitton Elam, Principal of Graded Schools, Coeburn: The dis- 
cussion on germ diseases is especially good. 


G. F. Eubank, County Superintendent of Schools, Heathsville: 
Thoroughly instructive and fascinating in ex pression. 


Marshall R. Gaines, Principal of Hermitage Graded School, Cof- 
fee: An excellent book and practical. 

W.E. Gilbert, Principal of Graded and High School, Clifton 
Forge: The distinctive merits of Human Physiology seem to 
me to be the author’s ‘‘moral’” sense of proportion to the per- 
spective; his attention to sanitation in general and ventila- 
tion in particular; his sane views on the subject of narcotics. 


Mrs. Esther M. Gilly, Zeacher of School No, 1, Duffield: Excellent 
in every respect. 


Blanche M. Glenn. Principal of Ridge School, Henrico County; 
A clear style which makes this difficult subject plain to the 
child’s mind. : 


iFOR SALE BY ALL VIR. 


VELELLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLRLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLKLLLLLLKLLLLLLALLLES 





Pay Cadets 


Rates: State Cadets . 


Lexington, Va. 





The Virginia Military Institute 


UCC” (SEVENTIETH SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


. $365.00 exclusive of outfit. 
. $155.00 exclusive of outfit. 


Superintendent. 
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College of William and Mary.. 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. 8. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 


—— — culture, etc. 


Courses in Biology to prepare young men for teachers and for entrance 
into’the Medical.Colleges. Laboratories thoroughly equipped with necessary 
Biological Instruments, Physical and Chemical Apparatus, including X-Ray 


Machines, etc. 





The new College Courses beginning Second Term (February rst) offer 


splendid opportunities to teachers of short term schools. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 
H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


215th Session began September 17, 1908. Second Term begins February 1, 1909. 
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THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION LAST SPRING ADOPTED 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


as one of the two sets of supplementary readers 
to be used by the public schools of Virginia for 
the next four years. This adoption included the 
Wide Awake Primer and the First and Second 
Readers: The Wide Awake Third Reader has 
been published since the adoption. 





Specimen ilustration (reduced) from the Wide Awake Second Reader 
Careful grading, unflagging child-interest, abundant reading matter. and artistic excellence characterize this new 
series throughout. The Second and Third Readers are rich in copyrighted—and therefore unhackneyed—material. The 
books are already in use in all paris of the country, including the cities of Washington, Boston, Chicago and New York. 
The series, in part or as a whole, has recently been adopted for the States of Oklahoma, Virginia, New Mexico and Arizona, 


The prose selections in this series include no reading matter found in any of the other readers adopted for Virginia. 


—— TRE: SRInsS 








HE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER, all picture mecolor - - - - - -  30cents 
HE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER, 3’ pictures in color - - - - 30 cents 
HE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READEP with colored plates - - - - 385 cents 
HE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER, with colored plates - - - - 40 cents 
JUST PUBLISHED 
Literature in the Common Schools - - : 90c. 


A book for teachers, with a model course of study, by Prof. John Harrington Cox of West Virginia University. 


LUVPLE, BROWN & CO. 


254 W ASHINC oT ON STREET . BOSTON 
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THE MOST POPULAR SCIENCE TEXTS: 
‘ 
MILLIKAN AND GALE’S FIRST COURSE IN PHYSICS McPHERSON AND HENDERSON’S ELEMENTARY STUDY OF 
CHEMISTRY 

This wonderful record shows its worth: ‘ 
‘ = , Tha ; 2 2s 4 
In October, 1906—Used in 600 schools ‘McPherson and Henderson s Chemistry con- ¢ 
In October. 1907—Used in 1500 schools tains about one hundred and fifty mathematical 

In October. 1908—Used in 2200 schools problems and the same number of exercises. Both 
’ one - : se ee ee r 

; , — require original thinking on the student’s part, and 
An increase of nearly 300% in two years mes : ‘ 
fe J the problems are not too difficult; they illustrate 
principles and are practical. { 
A Typical Letter of Appreciation The authors have undoubtedly achieved their ; 
_ 7 rei ts - sak ‘ . 4 
ee stated purpose of writing a book which has a ‘text 
It combines in an unusual degree simplicity of state- clear in outline, simple in style and language, con- 

ment, naturalness of arrangement and development, and eae ae arn } H 7 , 
abundance of practical and well-chosen applications, illus- Serv atively modern in point of view, and thoroughly : 
trations, and suggestions on the one hand, with very thor- teachable.’ ”’ : 
ough, scientific. and advanced treatment of the various ( 

4 topics on the other. Pe ge From the Report of the Thirtieth Meeting of the Nei 

tLES . NSTON, . P . 
Professo) we Physics aul aeadin. England Association of Chemistry. 

; A LABORATORY COURSE IN PHYSICS LABORATORY EXERCISES IN CHEMISTRY | 
[ 
4 
r 
4 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


70 Fifth Awenue, New York 
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A NEW BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


A New Educational Device. 
Holtz: Nature-Study 


Bell’s Planetarium. 











The first text-book to cover the subject thor- 
oughly and satifactorily for those that are teach- 
ng or preparing to teach. 








Outlines a complete course of Nature-Study 
for the eutire eight grades. 


This new Planetarium illustrates the 
diurnal rotations of the earth on its 
axis, its annual revolutions around 
the sun, the declination of the sun, 
day and night, the seasons, eclipses, 


Gives a complete classified and annotated 
list of reference books and Nature-Study Readers. 


Endorsed by Superintendents, Principals and phases of the moon, the metonic 
feachers of Botany, Natural Science and Nature circle, transitions of Venus, and the 
Study in leading Public Schools, Normal Schools relations of the outer planets to the 
and Colleges as the best work on the subject. earth. =! -t- -- -i- “I 


172 illustrations. Price, $1.50 


. SS ee RR SREY ARMS 
Copies Sent Teachers on Approval 





: The Bell Book and Stationery Compan 
Charles Scribner’s Sons pw 


| (INCORPORATED) 
| EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


ee ae Largest School Supply House in the South 
NEW YORK 
. 914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 





| Atlanta Office: 618 Temple Court Building 

















Your New School Library 


SHOULD BE HOUSED IN A 


Macey Sectional Book Case 


(és —_— { 
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UE Meeker aK Teal 


. & Murphy’s Hotel # Annex 


CHMO! a 4 FIN . : . 
ee See ee Elegant in appearance and very reasonable in 


price. The Sectional Book Case provides the most 
approved method of keeping libraries in the best 
T possible shape. 

he Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located Each section holds from fifty to seventy-five 


7 Hotel in the City volumes. As your library grows you add new 
c sections. The price is very reasonable. Be sure to 
write us before buying a case for your new library. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager SYDNOR & HUNDLEY, Furniture Dealers 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Founded by the Legislature for the purpose of training teachers for the 
Schools of Virginia. 


Liberal Courses in Languages, Literature, History, Sciences, Manual Arts, and 
Domestic Science. 


FOUR-YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COURSE 


A Graded Training School where students are given experience before 
entering upon their work as teachers. 





For catalog and information concerning State Scholarships, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, Farmville, Va. 





Twenty-Fifth Session Opened September 9, 1908. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 





‘The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects : Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology, German, Greek, History, Italian, Journalism, 
Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology, and Spanish. 

By \irtue of the elective system. the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


II. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializinz in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts, Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


III. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering. 
Large and well-lighted Drajting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Ladoratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry. Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economie Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


Beginning with 1909-10, the course of study will be distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are notzcandidates for the de- 
gree The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this departmeat 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion ofa three-year high school course or its equivalent 
and of good college courses in Physics, Inorganic Chemistry and General Biology. : 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 


Tuition in the College and Graduate Departments is free to all Virginians. « All other{expenses, inclu- 
ling those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter to 


HOWARD WINSTON, Regisirar. 
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McBAIN’S 
How We Are Governed 
in Virginia and the Nation 











This superb text-book on Civil 
Government has run into 


Three Editions Since September 


It has won recognition all over Virginia 
as a remarkably bright, helpful, teach- 
able text-book. ‘| The attention of every 
teacher of Lee’s School History is di- 
rected to the fact that — -:- -i- -- 


“How We Are Governed in 
Virginia and the Nation” 


should be taught in the class studying 
United States History. If time cannot 
be found to teach both books every day, 





teach 


Civil Government twice a week 


and History three times a week, 


alternating the class in these books. 


“ The second half-session will soon be- 
gin. By all means provide a place for 


“HOW WE ARE GOVERNED IN VIRGINIA 
AND THE NATION” 


at its beginning. The book is adopted 
—— for use in all our publie schools —— 


Children Must be Trained 
for Citizenship. 








Bell Book and Stationery Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


RICHMOND, VA. 








KIGER WAGONS 


WE HAVE THEM IN STOCK 











coe OT. P_SCHOOLS 


Nw ifaw 

















DEAR SiR: 
We herewith give you a minute description of 
our school wagons— 


No, 1—Body 9 feet long, weight 1,000 Ibs., capacity 2,000 Ibs. 
accommodating 16 to 20. 

No. 2—Body 10 feet long, weight 1,200 lbs., capacity 2,£00 Ibs., 
accommodating 20 to 24. 

No. 3—Body 12 feet long, weight 1,350 Ibs., capacity 3,000 Ibs,, 
accommodating 24 to 30, 


Wide part of body 4 feet 2 inches, narrow part of body 
3 feet 4 inches. 
Seats | foot linch wide and 14% in. high from floor. 


Backs 1 foot 4 inches high. 
Space between seats | foot 10 inches. 
Height of top from floor 4 feet 6 inches. 


Glass !2x 20 inches in panels on sides. Glass 12x ¥ 
inches in door at rear and front. Glass at front door is 
titted in frame which may be raised and lowered for proper 
ventilation, The lower part of front door is double. One 
glass 8x l20n each side of doors. Tongued and grooved 
hard pine top *, x 3% inches, covered with 28 oz. enameled 
duck. Top extends 4inches at rear and 15 inches at front. 

sacks and seats are upholstered with 28-0z. pentisote. 


Backs and seats are smooth, which prevents dirt from 
accumulating on them. The driver should sit with children 
to keep them out of mischief. Please notice that there is 
noend or outside seat for driver, but he sits on a folding 
chair or side seats and faces the children all the time. 
There are two wooden steps at the rear’ The description 
of the wagon is the same, with the exception of the length 
weight and capacity. The lines pass through a special 
metal holder in front door. The doors are fitted with brass 
locks and hinges. The panels are made from poplar, and 
and the frames from oak and second growth ash. 


S. D. KIGER & CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


These Wagons are used in Albemarle and other 
counties. 
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~. | | WILLIAM C. WEST 
JOHN KEVAN PEEBLES Sn seein 


(Merchants Nat. Bank Bidg.) 


Designs buildi f descripti ~— 
| ARCHITECT yusisdaig tle re agg ow 


Fire losses estimated. Strength and capacity of 


cai ee buildings determined. 
Law Building, Norfolk, Virginia 
Technical Designing of SCHOOL Buildings. 
“Hoge” Academy, Blackstone, Va. 
District Academy, Waverly, Va. 
Extensive alterations to Lees- 
burg Academy, Loudoun Co., Va. 
Public School, Monterey, Va. 
District School Building, near 
Dumbarton Henrico Co., Va. 
Manchester High School, Manchester, Va, 
Dinwiddie High School, Dinwiddie, Va. 
Offers the experience of fifteen years Publi: School, near Spottswood, Va. 
; 1 1 ° and construction of Among Many Other Buildings Constructed from his Designs are 
in the planning an Bank of Chase City. Chase City, Va. 
j ; ~ i + E eoples National Bank, Charlottesville, Va. 
modern, scientific, sanitary schools First National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Bank of Waverly. Waverly, Va. 
New Asbury Meth. Church, Richmond, Va. 


Y. M.C. A. College Bldg. for the 
Va. Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 








Refers to seven recent buildings for the Loudoun County Court-house, Leesburg, Va. 
6 “eT . Residences of Dr. H. Ward Randolph, Richmond; Mr. 
city of Norfolk, and other school work Adolph Homeier (Lee District), Richmond; Mr. M. F. Hof- 
of lesser magnitude. Sy ene 
New Y. M. C. A. Building, Richmond, Va. 
i p. Davis & Davis, Associates, Philadelphia, Pa. 








OCOREESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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Charles M. Robinson 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT 
Tenth and Main Streets, Richmond, Ha. 
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e Originator of the “Unit”? School Building, which will fulfill the re- 
“ quirements of the Virginia State Law, and can be built 25% cheaper than 
buildings of regular construction. 
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% BAIN’S FIRST LATIN BOOK WELLS’S ACADEMIC ARITHMETIC 
se 4 
z A clear and simple treatment of essentials, with fre- Clear explanations, abundant examples for practice, % 
ee quent reviews, and constant comparison between Latin review problems, and modern commercial methods. 2Z 
3 and English. “ 
3 WELLS’S & GERRISH’S BEGINNER’S “8 
TOWLE & JENKS’S CAESAR % 

* ALGEBRA * 
ote Text printed in large type, full notes, a grammatical ’ ° 
%$ appendix containing all the grammar that need be learned Connects immediately with arithmetic, and provides 
ee in connection with Cesar, and a vocabulary that is both an elementary course that is thorough and so well ordered * 
%% anaid to translation and a help to the independent mas- | that the pupil later has nothing to unlearn. oe 
ee tery of Latin words. “ 
ro WELLS’S ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA “ 
oe TUNSTALL’S CICERO A book of exceptional popularity for its teachable * 
oe quality and its mathematical accuracy. Contains ample % 
bd The historical introduction, progressive commentary, material for a full high school course, 
* review questions, summaries of syntax, and vocabulary ‘ 
% helpful in the choice of synonyms, have given this book WELLS’S ESSENTIALS OP GEOMETRY “ 
*e the reputation of being ‘‘the most useful and practical 4 
5 p : ; “ 
Ss school edition of ¢ Ronny Clear-cut demonstrations, original exercises thatare - 
carefully graded and that develop the pupil’s power. “ 

<=: HEATH’S FRENCH AND GERIIAN TEXTS WELLS’S COMPLETE TRIGONOMETRY ° 
ot Nearly 300 texts of standard French and German, Characterized by the clearness of statement, careful *: 
ss carefully annotated, well printed and bound, and sold at grading, and abundant problems that have made the 
3 a moderate price. Wells series famous. 
= : 
: D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers: 
Ra e e °9 Uj is ers * 
4 RS 
~~ ’ 
z BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO : 
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P. O. Box 179. Ninth and Cary Street, RICHMOND, VA. : 
Awarded by the Virginia State Board of Education the exclusive contract for furnishing School ° 
Desks and Recitation Seats to the Public Schools of Virginia. : 
Adopted for four years by the Virginia State Board of Virginia School Supply Company’s Globes : FS 
Education: 12-Inch, plain, without meridian .. ........ $ 4 00 : 
12-inch, with fixed meridian ....,. .© ..... 5 00 a 
Map of Virginia Counties, 41x 59inches....... $ 5 00 12-inch, with movable meridian ........... 5 75 We 
Bridgman’s Map of V — 41 x 59 inches, on com- SRrGm, COURDIOO. o.4 6 Fe 8 8 Hs Oe 6B Rs 
PEED cc hac ee ee es Se es eee < 4 00 12-inch complete, with movable meridian ..... 7 00 ats 
18-inch, plain, without merition ete erate 13 00 ae 
a 18-inch, with fixed meridian ............. 1500 “ 
Virginia School Supply pone eWGant So. cos Be RS 
i 18-inch, complete, with movable meridian , | | | | 18 00 od 
Johnston Maps and Globes : 12-inch Hanging Globe, including cords, hangers, 7 
Royal Series Wall Maps, machine mounted, 41 x 54 counterbalance weight 6 00 ae 
inches—the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, United 1%Inch Globes, hanging, including cords, hangers, os 
States, North America, South America, Europe, Asia, counterbalance weights... ..........4. 16 00 Re 
Africa— po eee ee eee eee 15 00 3% 
On common rollem,each .. -...-ss cere 1 00 VIRGOPLATE—The best of all secmnianeial black- 
On spring roller, incase,each .......+.... 200 boards, guaranteed never to become slick, shipped from a 
Set of fourin case spring roller ga aes 75 Richmond, Va. guaranteeing quick delivery and low te 
Set of six incase,springroller ..... ......-. 10 00 freight. Samples furnished on request. Hyloplate, Slate ‘ 
Set of eight in case,spring roller. .......... 12 00 and all other blackboards. “ 
CHARTS—Old Dominion Complete Chart, demonstrating every subject taught in the schoolroom—Arithmetic, % 
Physiology, etc., etc. = 
VIRGINIA VENTILATING SYSTEM—A system consisting of a ventilator which can be inserted in the floor of a1 y % 
school beneath the stove, and a drum surrounding the stove by which a current of fresh heated air can be introduc: oe 
into the schoolroom. Write for cuts and specifications. et 
Correspondence Solicited. | Specify Supplies Needed. We carry Many Articles not in Catalogue. = 
Ti sisastaiesaatiatainsiediiaahdlnaenaiaeiahi alii iat iaseeaeetnnaasiaialinn a RS 
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BEST OF ITS KIND AND TIME 
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The Modern English Course 











Book I—Elementary Lessons in English : 
Book II—A Practical English Grammar % 


By Henry P. Emerson, Superintendent of Education, and Ipa C. BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades, S 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This course presents the subject of language in accordance with modern 


2 ee @ © @ *.¢ 6 * 
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principles of teaching, and it is based on a study of the usage of the best 


oahe SAC 


writers and speakers of modern English. 
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Placed at the front by the State Board of Education for exclusive use in 
the public schools of the cttres of the State. 3 
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Adopted for use by a large number of private institutions of learning. 


2.000 ee oe 
OOO 
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assert that it makes clear more of the difficulties of English grammar to both 
teacher and pupil than any similar book. 


. 
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| : Expert grammarians in both the public and private schools of Virginia 


STATE CONTRACT PRICE: 


rs OS — 
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| : Book I, 30 cents; Exchange Price, 18 cents. 
. 


Book II, 48 cents; Exchange Price, 24 cents. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY : 





WAI otal 


i 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 

se, : BOSTON CHICAGYU ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 

d = Ae Se a ere wreEng 
W. S. GOOCH, Representative, University Virginia 

» ' iS Correspondence Cordially Invited 
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TWO UNEQUALLED READING SERIES 


ON THE VIRGINIA LIST 








THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


By Epwarp G. Warp, late Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn 


Adopted as Method Series 


Primer .........+6+..2..-.0d0C Additional Primer ......... .30c 

First Reader ...,.....,..830¢ Additional First Reader ....... 30c 

Second Reader. ....... o w Oe Teachers’ Manual ..........36€ 
The Additional Primer and Additional First Reader may be used to supplement the 


‘egular books of the series, or may be substituted in their stead. 


This series is acknowledged to have revolutionized methods of teaching reading to children. 

It combines the best of the word, the sentence and the phonetic methods without their weaknesses. 

It insures to the child in less than two years a mastery of English characterized by a large vocabulary, 
correct pronunciation, expressive reading, accurate spelling, and instant grasp of new words. Educators 
claim that its use secures unprecedented results—especially in the ease with which children learn to read, 
their enjoyment and independence in reading, and the amount of material they are able to cover. 


The Rational Method is recognized as the Standard throughout the United States 
Itis used in thousands of important cities and towns all over the country 


Itis successfully taught by teachers everywhere without previous experience 
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STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


sy SARAH LouisE ARNOLD, Dean of Simmons College, and CHARLES P. GILBERT, formerly Superintendent 
of Schools, Rochester, St. Paul and Newark. 


Adopted for EXCLUSIVE FIRST SUPPLEMENTARY use 


A First Reader. ...........20€ A Third Reader. .........6.24.2+2 %. - SOC 
A Second Reader. ..........25€ A Fourth Reader .......sccvccvcerdd0 
A Reader for Fifth Grades... ... .45c€ 


Specially designed to lead to a love of good literature through selections that arouse the child’s inter- 


est and inspire him to independent effort. 
The material is chosen from the work of the world’s best writers, unmarred by ‘“‘editing’’ or adaptation. 


It is graded with unusual accuracy, both for vocabulary and thought content. 
The selections are of sufficient length to acquaint the child with the author’s style. The higher books 


are notable for the large number of “literary wholes’’ that they contain. = 
Stepping Stones to Literature are recognized as the most interesting Readers published 


They have been adopted and re-adopted in many important States, Cities, and Counties 











Full information and descriptive circulars will gladly be sent on request 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY : 


Ma 





New York Boston Chicago 


























